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I^ROBL E M 



This study I'cscarched Uio impact of 'Special Admissions Programs 
on General Admission Policies in five San Francisco 33ay Area. Public 
Institutions of Higher Education for a period of five years ending June, 1971. 
The particular determinants addressed were: 

(1) What specific General Admissions Policies were wiiived for 
. Special Admi.ssions Students? 

(?,) V/hat was the quality of special services provided excepted 

students in Uje area of fiuajicial aid, counseling and tutoring? 

('?) How did the ethnic population of the student body and graduates 
change as a result of the Special Admissions Programs? 

(4) How did the Special Admissions Students perform compared to 
the gcjicral students from similar socio-economic backgrounds 

(5) How did t)ic excepted student.s perferm compared to the general 
student body? 

(6) What were, the relative differences in Admissions Policies 

4 

of the several institutions comprising tlie basic study? 

(7) What specific procedures, variations and policies of the 
Special Admissions Programs v/ere incorporated into the 
General Admissions Policies during the five year period? 

The data gathered represented the perceptions of College Ai.dmi:iistra 
tors and this information was compared with the availability of reports a 7 id 
records. This study addressed the problem of providing greater 
educational ojjportunity for those students wi).o h<ivc been considered 

, t . . 

'b 



V 



"iion-collc^'.c lypos. " Tiic most cojnplicntc.d problem in tlic 5;tucly v/a,s to 
ascertain the i.!ij.’,nil'iccint cli/fcrcnccs cine! similai-itics , if aj\y', in the 
General Aclinissions Policies and Special Admissions Programs in the 
several institutions and between (he schools studied. 



2 . 



llESEivllCII ASSERTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



The research HSEortions and e:;pccfcations for this invcsU£’ntion 
were as follov/s: 




i 



(1) Provuiions under Special Adanissions Progra,ins will be. in 
effect very lilUo different from the General Admicsions 
Policies, 

(2) Sj;)ccial variations and provisions emplqiycd with the expressed 
purpose, of recruiting and educating more students ssdth 
minority c:thnic identity tended to be tempera i*y and without 
lasting significant impact. 

(3) The average G.P. A. earned by students admitted under 
"Special" admissions jirovisions equaled the average G . P. A. 
earned by the general student body. 

(4) The average program and degree progress for Special . 

Admissions students equaled the avera go program and 
dcgi'co progress for General Admissions students. 
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3. 



MET HODOI- OCy 



TIic nictJiodology used in this i-cscarch war. primarily lurtorical 

, . 1 

in Uic sense that Die records of Special Aclmistdon.s Programs were traced 
ovci' a period of five (19o6-1971) years at the five institutions. 

Before collecting data, the Admission.s Officer and hi.s a.r.sociate or 
assistant were identified at the specific institutions used in the poxoulation 
of tliis study. The Director of Educational Opportunity (lEOP) Program 
and the Director of Financial Aid wore subsequently identified. 

Appointments with these interviewees wcr*e made in advance, and 
each admini-strator was then interviewed separately. 

A focused interview que stionnaire had been developed earlier; it 
was used to gatlicr the basic data. RcsiJon.scs wei’c recorded during the 
interview and on the instrument used. 

Distinctions were made between the College Admini.strator s ’ 
’’perceptions" or "estimate" where applicable on the focused interview 
data gathering instrument. 

During interview.^, the word "hal'd" was written beside any and 
all data which represented "factual" or written information taken from 
a rcpoi't or records. 

Subsequent to the interview, each administrator was thanked for 
their cooperation then presented with a li.st of reports needed to coiriplote 
the data gathering process and respectfully requested to pi'ovidc infor- 
mation relative to hi.s/hcr respective office. 




viii 



Tl.i= V.-2S i, suuly in tlio rnlrninistralion of m.;h(,r J5,;„cntion. It 

soucM io itlontify the i.ny.ncl of S,,.oial /ulntirnion., Prostnnt., on Gonart.I 

A,l.ni.,nio„ Poliaoa in cad, in„tit„ti„n cl,„i„n tho Xivo yoars bctwoon I966-„,-,7 
and J 97 O-I 97 I, inclusively. 

^ The analyaia of the data was printarily tl,„ p,-ocoas of organinin;; l;l„, 
conoctod data, yola,i„a and eo.nparing thorn ,0 tl.o petontia) and practical 
influenco on acin,ia.tions ,,olicio., in inntitnlion., of higher learning for 
ereatcr equality of educational opportunity. Treatment cl the data indieated 
apocific alternatives and proeoduros implen-.cntcd hy the in.slitutions studied 
and dotorminod what happened, the variations of determinants, and the 
relative ellectiveness oI actions taltcn. 
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1 M P O K T A n T F .1 1< D I N G S 



O 




Thii jiiiportfint fijulings in this study as indicated by boUi tlic 
responses of iiitnrvicwecs and the infonnation contained in reports 
and records .suggest the tonowing; 

(1) The Gc:neral Admission.s Policies waived for Special 
Athniiisj 031S students v/ere grades, tc.st scores and rank 

in high school graduating class. Thc.se three determinants 
constituted as eligibility index by which regular students 
were admitted. In actuality, however, special students 
were expected to have good character references, 
interviews and recommendations from a state approved 
list of community groups. 

(2) The quality and consistancy of scrvicc-s provided Special 
studc3its, . . i. e. , financial aid, counseling, and tutorial 
was Ic.ss than adequate for most years in each institution. 

This factor was apparently the result of inacleciuate fi3iancial 
resources and the unavailability of competent counselors 
and tutors. 

(3) The ethsiic population of studciits and graduates changed 
sligiitly over the five year period in. each school. However, 
this relative change was seen as insignificant when the 
growth hi e3irolhnent.s were considered (as in Sonoma 
Sta.tc and Hayward State) and the relative cth.nic population 
of the surroundiiig communities (as in San Jose Slate, 

San Francisco State , and the University of California, Berkeley). 

.^3 
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( 4 ) Tlic- .ivci'nye ]H!rfonnr;nc;c of S;H!cJal ^iCiiiiiE jjions. rc 
seemed to be soriiewliat Ici's Ihnji the avei*aj'c: perforninnce 
of gojcral adiT\its frum si^iiilar sooio-ccoriornic bacdigrouncla 
in tbe six areas judged, i. c. , gra.clca, prog^rcss toward 
degree requirements, social adjustment, academic adjustniont, 
drop-out rate, and time taken to earn the degree. 

( 5 ) Excepted .students performed about the same, some what le.ss 

or decidedly less than general admits in ceich scliool throiigliout 
the five year period. The difference in pe rf ormance .seen\cd to 
be reflected by the status of the several excepted students, 

' First time frc:,v.hmen tended to perform decidedly less; 

transfer students and other .second year students, somewhat 
less; and seniors tended to perform about the same or slightly 
better tlian general .students. 

( 6 ) The relative differences between the admissions policic.s of , 
the state college requirements were the same while the 
University of California, Berkeley, required higher grades, 
test scores and rank in high school graduating class. 

( 7 ) No specific procedures, variations or policies of the Special 
Admissions programs were incorporated into the General 
Admissions Policie.s. Special Admi.ssion.s changed after 
1969 in the sense that greater scrutiny of prospective 
students was made which ^ldministrators suggested limited 
the number and types of students admitted to their institution.^ . 





(8) Intc rviowc’o.s wore o/'toji liufilLajil to advance opijuons in 
areas wJicre litllo or no records were available or in 
areas of unfaniilarity. 

(9) Diffe rent Administrators Inid varying opinions and per* - 
ceptions about the quantity and quality of efforts each 
school had expanded to provide equality of educational 
opjoortunity . 

(10) Few records were ];ept regarding the areas of determinants 
addressed during this investigations. 

(11) Excepted students perforinod mudi better and tended to 
persist when provided the special services required in 
financing, counseling, and tutornig. 

(IZ) V/hile the California Coordinating Council on Higher ISducation 
employed the term "Special" to denote all students rogistcrec] 
with EOP, the respective EOP offices in each institution 
studied prefe rred to label those students who registered 
\sdth their office but met the regular admissions criteria as 
"generals. " 

(13) Tiic number of ethnic minority rogistrant.s tended to level . 
off 331 each institution studied by the years 1970-1971. 

While enrollment figures repre sented significant increii.*3es 
after the paucity of such persosi.s before 19(>6» the "leveling- 
off" plateau was not significaiit when considering proportional 
need. 
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of hi.glicr Icarjung to cxi^ncl eclucalional op])OJ’tunity to more cultin-ally 



cleai*]y that tJic number of etlinic and lower socio-ecoiioniic stnclcnts 
had increased on thcivo canijuiscs as a result of Special Admissions 
Programs. Mo.st of this increase to date lia.s been in lower cla.s.s and 
froslirnan rank.s. Appreciable numbers of ethnic and/or special, gradualc.s 
have not mnl cvialisiod. * 

V/hethcr or not this ii'.crcase in opportunity is worlliy of commen- 
dation to higher education is highly suspect. At Sonoma Slate and Cal 
State, Hayward, the total enrollment had grown rapidly each succeeding 
year during the five years studied. Increases of Special and minority 
oppn'cssed studciits al.>^o grew rapidly. Since the proportional number 
of students rose swdtfl.y, serious questions remain as to whether or not 
the jaroblem of educating economically oppressed students i.s being solved. 

San Jose State aiid U. C. , Berkeley also showed incrcascis in 
ethnic minorities, but very little or no inc.rca.se in total studciits after 
19V0. Records and perceptions mirrored at slight increase prox>ortionally 
in Blackfi and Mcxican-American students in these two schools; however, 
this increase could barely qualify for more than "a good start." 

This iiivcsligation was rather* broad and involved. Records wcr*c 
scarce in the several institutions. In many ca.ses, this fact tended to 
impede tlie cibility to .secure bonafidc perceptions from respondents about 
some questions. 



and economically .oppressed minorities. Tlris invesligaAion showed 
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CHAPTER I 

PROBLEMATIC SITUATION AND DESIGN OF THIS STUDY 

"In the Human condition of modern life the rule is 
•absolute, the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is Doomed. ..." 

— Alfred North IVhitehead 

Introductory Statement 

Within the last few decades several attempts have been made to 
change the role of the university in today's post-industrialized society. 
Administrative policies have increasingly been attacked from within 
and without during recent years. Part of this interest has focused 
upon admissions requirements and policies of the several institutions 
and how these requirements might be changed or modified to offer oppor- 
tunities for persons heretofore denied access to a higher education. 

Traditional Admissions Criteria 
Used By Colleges and Universities 

Colleges and universities throughout America have traditionally 
defined their admissions criteria in the light of self-interest and 
usually employed a limited scope in describing the type and caliber of 
student each sought to attract. Some schools sought to develop and 
retain a measure of individuality with specific though restricted goals 
and aims for the institution, while many tended to take their clues from 

1 
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Harvard University and a few other well known and established insti- 
tutions. 

For many years, each college had its own preferred method of 
admission which generally consisted of an entrance examination, oral, 
written, or both. Blackwell has suggested that with the organization 
of the College Entrance Examination Board in 1900, efforts toward 
uniformity in admission practices began. ^ Subsequent to V.'orld War II, 
colleges adopted tests which had been designed to identify individuals 
with superior aptitudes and capacities. Subsequently, these institutions 
employed a broader use of written tests as schools tended to depend 
upon test scores, grades and other limited criteria in their admissions 
policies. It is interesting to note that these policies had been de- 
signed mostly to increase the institutions* level of influence in the 
academic circles and to limit the number and kinds of students who 
gained admission to their schools. 

In discussing how colleges differ, Eyerett C. Hughes over a 
decade ago had the following to say: 

At McGill University, when I began to teach about 
the time the young ladies from the upper-middle slopes 
of the Westmount section of Montreal stopped going to 
finishing school and started going to college, these 
same young ladies seemed to have as their goal a good, 
solid ’second-class’ achieved by competent, unrestrained 
effort. 'First-class' would have indicated eager com- 
petitiveness worthy only of those ’pros' who were 
working for prizes and graduate scholarships; 'Third 



Thomas E. Blackwell, College and University Administration 
(New York: The Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc,, 1966), 

p. 59. 
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Class’ would have betrayed either slackness or lack 
of ability to take things in one’s stride. . . . 

We apparently have assumed that students have 
stronger individual goals than workingmen, and that 
the main thing required to raise levels of accomp- 
lishments is simply to raise standards required of 
individuals for entrance and graduation. 2 

Thus, the development of selected and/or restricted admissions 
policies tended to take more definite form during the decade of the 
fifties. 

Tests 

The American Council on Education Test, developed by L. L. 
Thurston, was used for more than twenty-five years. The Educational 
Testing Service, sponsored jointly by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the American Council on Education, and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education, developed the School and College 
Ability Tests (SCAT) to estimate a student's academic ability, and the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), a series of educational 
achievement tests- in seven major fields of learning from the fourth 
grade to the college sophomore level. 

Tests sponsored by the National Merit Scholarship Competition 
since 1956 are given in over 17,500 high schools. The Measurement Re- 
search Center, Inc. was established in 1959 at the State University of 
Iowa to serve students not participating in national and regional 
screening programs. The State University of Iowa was also the site for 



2 

Everett C. Hughes, "How Colleges Differ," Planning College 
Policy for the Critical Decade Ahead (Princeton, N.J.: College Entrance 

Examination Board, 1958), pp. 16-17. 
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the development of the American College Te^t (ACT) under the direction 

3 

of E. F. Linquist. 

Sam Webb researched the increased selectivity and institutional 

standards during the fifties and stated that: 

In anticipation of the day when active efforts 
to up-grade the equality of the student body could be 
undertaken, we administered to the enrolled students 
of the freshman class of 19S1, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

. . . Serious efforts tov;ard up-grading the freshman 
class began with the entering class of 1957. All ap- 
plicants for the class were required to submit scores 
on the SAT. 4 

As noted above, test scores and the use of various written 
entrance examinations became widespread during the decade of the 
fifties which were given in the interest of "up-grading" the quality 
of college freshmen. 



Grades 

With the use of more written examinations came also the use of 
high school grade's as a determinant to gaining entrance to college. 
Grades have also been used as a predictor of relative college success, 
which also is expressed in the level of grades earned, i.e., good grades 
in high school predict good grades in college. A "record of school 
grades" is used by all member colleges of the College Board who also 
make use of its tests in their admissions procedures.^ 



3 

Blackwell, op. cit. , p. 60. 

^Sam C. Webb, "Increased Selectivity and Institutional Standards," 
Research Related to College Admissions (Atlanta, Ga. : Southern Regional 

Education Board, 1965), p. 54. 

^ The College Handbook (Princeton, N.J.; The College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1963), p. vii. 



In his article, "Grades: A Barrier to College for the Dis- 

advantaged," Ocania Chalk states that while fifty percent of all high 
school graduates go on to college, only eight percent of the nation's 
poor graduate from high school and move directly to college. Chalk 
also suggests that a significant number of disadvantaged students with 
"C" averages have high potential for learning and also that only fifty 
American colleges have compensatory educational programs for the dis- 
advantaged student.^ Chalk further suggests that almost all college 
scholarships go to the "ti'aditional college type" or more affluent students. 

t 

Other Traditional Criteria 

Colleges and universities also use grades, reference letters, 
interviews, social, economic, ethnic and cultural factors together with 
other policies in their selection process. These are all designed to 
eliminate undesirables and include those desirables most likely to 
succeed. By 1953, Kenneth Young had discussed the limits placed on 

7 

age, sex and race to gaining college education. Dr. Lewis B. Ward 
(College Admissions No. 2, College Entrance Examination Board, 1955) 
reviews literature which indicates that interviews can predict perform- 
ance relative to grades earned in college. By 1962, Frank Bowles added 
self-image and success-oriented factors which were largely shared by 

^Ocania Chalk, "Grades: A Barrier to College for the Disad- 

vantaged," Changing Education (Spring, 1970), pp. 11-13. 

7 

Kenneth E. Young, "Who Can and Should Go to What Kind of 
College," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation (Stanford, California: 

Stanfox*d University, 1953), pp. 170-175. 
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middle and upper class socio-economic America. Concludingly, it was 
to be said, "the Colleges and Universities of New York are highly 
selective in their admissions policy in both . theory and practice."® 

Summary 

In summarizing traditional admissions criteria used by colleges 
and universities, it can be said that these policies and procedures have 
emanated from an ideology based upon social class, wealth, and the ideas 
of James B. Conant, who espoused in 1949 "those who obtain a professional 

. 'X 

education should be chosen on the basis of pure Merit and Merit as 
defined by Dr. Conant is determined on the basis of intellectual ability. 

Success and Failures with Traditional 
Admissions Criteria 

The use of traditional admissions criteria to colleges and uni- 
versities has met with empirical success and failures. These relative 
measures of extremities are evident throughout our society. One can 
easily point to successes with pride through out nation's efforts and 
accomplishments in the areas of business, indistrial, technical and 
mechanical progress vdiich provides America with all the leisures and 

g 

Frank H. Bowles, "Intangibles in Admissions Planning," CEEB 
(1958), pp. 22-26. 

9 . 

David S. Beskowitz, Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion (New York: State Department of Education, 194S), p. 38. 

^®James B. Conant, Education in a Divided World (Cambridge; 

Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 163. 
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comforts of an affluent society. It is not, however, the primary pur- 
pose of this paper to point up success, but failures ; higher education's 
failure to provide adequate training and development of significant 
numbers of its citizens identified as ethnic or racial minorities. 

Successes 

As implied earlier, the success of traditional admissions 
standards can be noted in the quality of students secured and their re- 
lative contributions to our great nation. As former President John F. 
Kennedy (1963) once suggested, "ask not what America can do for you, 
but ask, what can I do for America?" To do this, one must have an 
opportunity to serve without restrictions; those students who repre- 
sent the middle and upper socio-economic stratas of our society have 
been accorded a full opportunity to develop their potential and thus 
"serve our country well." Hutchins (194S), Young (1953), and many 
others have researched and documented evidence that persons \v‘ith suf- 
ficient affluence do not suffer from the lack of opportunity to attend 
a public institution of higher learning. Patricia Sex (Education and 
Income , 1963) , and others have documented the affluenciality of earn- 
ing a college education. Those students whose parents attended college 
have largely been successful in earning advanced education themselves. 

A disproportionate nmnber of ethnic minorities have consistently been 
denied equal access to higher education; however, a small percentage 
have persistently been successful with traditional major college ad- 
missions policies. 
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Failures 



Failures in the traditional college selecting process were cited 
by President Truman's Coramission in 1947 which reconunended "a more flex- 
ible set of criteria for selection of students"^^ and then continued by 
pointing out some specific kinds of ability that higher education 
should serve: 

We shall be denying educational opportunity to many 
young people as long as we maintain the present 
orientation of higher education toward verbal skills 
and intellectual interests. Many young people have 
abilities of a different kind, and they cannot re- 
ceive 'education commensurate with their native 
capacities' in colleges and universities that recog- 
nize only one kind of educable intelligence. 

The New York Commission estimated in 1946 that 513,000 blacks 

resided in that state. Of this number, it was estimated that 35,000 

youths, aged 18 to 21, were state residents, of which 1,484 or 4.2 per- 

13 

cent of the age group attended college in the state. Black students 
attending college in the state of New York comprised slightly more than 
one percent in 1946, with more than one-half of the black students 
attending college outside the state. Almost all of those blacks 
attending college outside New York were believed to be enrolled in 



George F.'Zook, et al. , Higher Education for American Democracy . 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education. Vol. 2, 
"Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity" (V.’ashington, D.C. : 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 41. 
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Ibid. 



13 

Beskowitz, o p. cit. , p. 135. 
^^ Ibid. , pp. 142, 164. 



Southern, predominantly Black, schools. 

The most direct proof of restrictive practices [the 
Commission asserted] is an acknowledgment of the 
respective institutions that such policies exist. 

The Commission also noted that more than one-third of the Black New 

York youngsters ivere from Southern backgrounds, which this i^riter 

suspects was a result of "heading north for a better opportunity." The 

riots of the mid-sixties testify only partially to the "nightmare" 

reality of the ’’dreams" of Blacks. 

A study of discrimination in college admissions by the American 

Council on Education showed for 1947 that: 

. , . the 10,063 young people may be taken as a highly 
reliable cross section of all white high school seniors,^ 

^[and one major result was that] roughly a third of the 
white students in the high .Tchool class of 1947 applied to 
college that fall, and that 30v of all such seniors xvere 
accepted . . . while negro boys and girls w’ho go to high 
school usually apply to college in substantially higher 
proportions than above, the negro undergraduate enrollment 
in the nation's institutions of higher learning amounted, 
in 1947, to not more than 5% of the whole. 

This research also showed Cp* 55) that the three top categories 
of successful applicants ivere: 

. 1. Children of men who had more than a B.A. education, 96 
percent success. 

2. Seniors rated in the first academic quarter, 92 percent 



^ ^Ibid. , p. 92. 

^^Helcn Edna Davis, On Getting Into College ; A Study of Discrim- 
ination in College Admissions (Washington, D.C,: American Council on 
Education, 1949) , p. 6. 
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success . 



3. Children of pi'ofcssional men and executives, 92 percent 

success . 



Blacks represented just over 10 porceijt of the total 
population of the United States in 1948. Yet enrol- 
lment of Blacks in institutions of higher education 
during the school year 1947 accounted for' only 3.1 
percent oi: the total. An approximated 75,000 students 
of Black descent wore enrolled; of these approximately 
85 percent were enrolled in lOS segregated institu- 
tions. 

The problem of opportunity for ethnic minorities, especially 
Blacks, to earn. a higher education has conti.uued to be impaired. The 
denial of equal access to liigher learning constitutes a serious in- 
fringement of the civil rights of such individuals, and severely 
handicaps their ability to heed foi'mer United States President John F. 
Kennedy's edi£ication--to do the most you can for your country. 

Twenty years after President Truman's Commission on Higher 
Education (1948) listed other barriers to college attendance including 
money, race, religion, sex, geography, ability and mobility, Jencks 
(196G) adds to this list. Jcncks' four factors (money, geography, race, 
and environment) are closely related to the commission's report and 
others. These factors all almost exclusively tend to deny ethnic 
minorities and particularly Blacks an equal opportunity for college 
education. The important point to realize here is that those factors 
are all tied closely to tlie social-economic cultural factor which 
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The Truman Commission Report (1D48), p. 
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provides upper and middle class students the facility with which to 

% 

follow through on plans to 'prepare for and enter college. Often, be- 
cause of geographic and environmental factors, an affluent student who 
/ has no interest in college may decide to attend during the last portion 
I of his Senior year in high school or after graduation and immediately 
gain entrance to a four year institution of post-secondary education. 
Blacks, and other lower social -economic classes, can ill afford such 
luxury. These individuals lack needed reinforcement for education in 
their immediate environment. 

In his book, Colleges Today and Tomorrow , Lewis B. Mayhciv cites 

court decisions, civil rights legislation, protests and other efforts 

to gain greater opportunities for Blacks to earn a higher education. He 

states that "as late as 1965, colleges across the country were beginning 

to talk about the possibility of trying to do something, at some time in 

19 

the future , about the college education of American Negroes." Mr. 
Mayhew also suggested that in 1967 the picture had not changed, and that 
only after the death of Dr. Martin Luther King were colleges and uni- 
versities forced to seriously consider their stand and to seek v/ays of 
extending educational opportunities to Blacks. 

In an earlier article entitled "Faith and Despair," Lewis B. 
Mayhew stated that only a few places, including the University of 
California, Berkeley, have exerted honest efforts to increase the 
proportion of Black students. Regardless' of the cost, most institutions. 



Lewis B. Mayhew, Colleges Today and Tomorrow (San Francisco; 
Jossey-Bass Company, 1969), p. 91. 
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according to Mr. Mayhew, have done nothing. He also suggests that 
graduate schools will accept all qualified Black students, but will do 
nothing to modify their admissions policies to enable Black students to 
become qualified. 

Mr. Mayhew continued by saying that Junior Colleges would not 
reject Black students but will move to locations v.’hich, by sheer fact 
of distance, deny these students from the ghetto. (This factor became 
a reality recently— in 1971— in Oakland, California where Merritt College, 
which served a highly populated Black community, was moved to the hills. 
Students protested, many cried, demonstrated, and attempted to close the 
school for several months, but to no avail. Merritt College moved to 
the hills, away from the common folk.) Mr. Mayhew also insists that 
selective four year colleges desire more Black students but use their 
scholarship resources for students whom they think have the greater 
chance of survival— that is, white Anglo-Saxon children of middle-class 
intellectual homes. Mr. Mayhew concludes this article by suggesting 
that institutions of higher learning: 1) Make available more financing 
for Black students by offering massive scholarships; 2) Expand capacities 
to handle 200,00 0 to one million more students; 3) Institutions commit 
themselves to a policy of 12 percent Black students without respect to 
formal admissions; 4) College Presidents urge their service and social 
groups to extend invitation to leaders of the Black community v/ithout 
respect to whether leadei'ship was professional. 

As gross inequalities continue to persist, it can be noted that 
various categories of ethnic minority groups and lower social-economic 
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groups bear the brunt of an uneven distribution of educational resout'ccs. 

One example is a two percent enrollment of Black students in 80 major 

20 

state universities in the United States. The 1963-65 issue of Guide 
to the Use of American College Testing Program Services , cites the util- 
ization of grades, to predict college success. However, it should be 
recognized that good grades are not the only indication of a successful 
college experience. 

Dorothy Knoell recently had the following to say about gaining 
admission: 

The problem is often less one of qualification and cost 
than of conformity and adherence to certain behavior 
patterns which middle class youths and their parents 
find more facile than does the lower class. The 
problem is less one of achieving certain test scores 
than of arranging to take the test on a particular 
date (and pay a fee to do so): Less a matter of 
achieving a certain record in high school than of 
persisting to graduation and submitting a transcript 
to prove it; less a problem of health than of getting 
to a physician for an examination on a certain day. 21 

The factor of when and under what conditions to take specific 

tests constitutes the rigid bureaucratic procedures which operate against 

disadvantaged youths. One example of this factor was a case involving 

Isaac Curtis, a Black student athlete at the University of California, 

Berkeley (1971-1972) who, because of alleged failure to take an 



20 

John ligerton, "Almost All IVhite," Southern Education Report , IV, 
9 (May, 1969), 2-17. (Also see John Egerton, State Universities and 
Black ^Ilericans [Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Education Reporting Service, 

May, 1969].) 

21 

Dorothy M. Knoell, "Are Our Colleges Really Accessible to the 
Poor?" Junior College Journal, Vol. 39, No. 2 (October, 1968), 9. 
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entrance examination on an appointed date and time, resulted in the 
imiversity' s suspension from credit in certain competitive sports. 

During 1972, Mr. Curtis v/as seeking education at San Diego State College. 

I "Isaac Curtis and Larry Burnsey were ruled scholastically ineligible to 
/ compete in Athletics because, through no fault of their owti, Cal did 

22 

not give them the 'academic predictability' test at the right time." 

Since the oversight was the university's fault, the university decided 
not to penalize the two players; both were allowed to compete in sports. 

The NCAA prohibited the university from ever winning their conference 
titles while these players were active. By Spring, 1972, these players 
were no longer active participants, and the courts had restored the 
university to full competitive status for athletic events. \ 

A statewide seminar on Race and Poverty was held in California 
during 1968 which resulted in the seminar recommending two specifics: 

1) ' "Tests should be ignored or discarded in favor of intuitive judg- 
ments and intensive counseling . . . ," and 2) "Minority/poverty students 

should be allowed one year to adjust to the campus, and there should be 

23 

no dismissal until the third semester or fifth quarter." The following 
year, the National Association of College Admissions Counselors met and 
passed resolutions designed to "eliminate the use of aptitude test 



22 

San Jose Mercury , "Curtis Unsure of Move." (San Jose, Ca. ; 
January 27, 1972.) 

23 

Benjamin W. McKendall, Jr., Statewide Seminar on Ra c e and 
Poverty (Palo Alto, Ca. : College Entrance Examination Board, 1968), 

pp. 18-19. 
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National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
"NACAC Passes Revised CCA Resolutions,” NSSFN News (December, 1969), 

p. 4. 
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scores as a major factor in determining eligibility for admission for 
minority students” and tO' "assure minority students at least two years 
in which to adjust to the university environment."^^ 

The New York Times of September 27, 1970, quoted the Scranton 
Report (Repoi'ts of the President's Commission on campus unrest) as 
follows : 

Campus pi'otest has been focused on three major ques- 
tions: war, racial injustice and the University itself. 

The first issue is the unfulfilled promise of full 
justice and dignity for Blacks and other minorities. 

Blacks, like many others of different I'aces and ethnic 
origin, are demanding today that the pledges of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation be fulfilled now. Full social justice and 
dignity — an end to racism, in all its human, social 
o.nd cultui'al forms- -is a central demand of today's 
students. Black, Brown, ^nd hhite. 

Clearly, the failures of traditional forms used to admit stu- 
dents to college have failed consistently a large portion of our citizenry 
as recent population figures for the San Francisco Bay Area revealed 
the following population statistics: 

A. San Francisco City - approximately 26 percent Black. 

B. East Bay, including Oakland and Berkeley - approximately 
34 percent Blacks. 

C. San Jose area - approximately five percent Blacks. 

The estimated percentages of Blacks enrolled in public four- 
year colleges located in these areas were: 
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1. San Francisco, approximately five percent. 

2. Oakland - Berkeley, approximately three percent. 

3. San Jose area, approximately three percent. 

This subject is discussed further in a section entitled "Ethnic 
and Racial Characteristics of Students and Graduates," this paper. 

Summary 

In summarizing this section on the successes and failures of 
traditional admissions criteria, it can be stated that, clearly, the 
highest proportions of success have been with white, middle and upper 
class social -economic students. Lower social-economic students and 
particularly ethnic and racial minorities have suffered tremendously 
in our society through lack of equality of educational opportunity. 
However, particularly acute problems of who should decide "who decides?" 
and "who should go to college?" continue to be debated in circles per- 
meating our civil ranks from street people to political circles and the 
academic arena. - 



t 




Particularly Difficult Problems 

It is not always easy to say "who should decide" who goes to 
college or "who should go to college?" Perhaps the one thing which most 
Americans today would agree on is that. the day when only the "rich or 
privileged few" should attend college is over. However, once this gross 
generalization is made, the areas of specifics promote lengthy debate 
which has continued to the present. 
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Who Should Decide, "V>T)0 Should Decide?" 

/ Samuel Bowles in his article, "Toward Equality of Educational 

Opportunity," identified three major questions with respect to equality 
■ of opportunity. These were: 

/ A. IVhat should school policies be? 

B. Who should decide what the policies should be? 

C. How should the decisions be made? 

IVhile Mr. Bowles was addressing the question with regard to 
compulsory education in our country, these same concex'ns are relevant to 
higher education. The turmoil surrounding college admissions policies 
and procedures renders keen urgency to relate Bowles’ questions to 
admissions policies. 

In response to the question as to "hho should decide who goes to 
college?" former Senator Wayne Morse, in a recent article so titled, 
stated that the people should decide. His conclusions were readied 
after reviewing the historic role of education in our society and the 
centrality of the concept of equal opportunity in our value system. Mr. 
Morse sees the prime purpose of our educational system as preparing 
students for employment and thinks that it is the responsibility of 
society to educate our citizenry through post- secondary schooling in our 
highly technological system. Mr. Morse advocates an open admissions 
policy. 

Stephen Y. Tonsor in his recent article, "Who Should Decide Who 
Goes to College?" concluded the student should decide. He also feels 
that an adequate financial aid system is the major vehicle determining 
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freedom of choice. He suggests that "Making grants to student . . . 
and such grants being a citizen's right," would end in failure. Mr. 
Tonsor intimates that open opportunity for all Americans for post- 
il secondary education would lead to a continuation of inferior educational 

/ training for minority and lower socio-economic groups. Mr. Tonsor 

I 

would leave the admissions requirements in the hands of institutions. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Young, former President of Cortland College of 
the State University of New York and currently with the American College 
Testing Program, suggested recently that the priority needs of higher 
education was. a re-definition of "higher education" and that consider- 
ation must be given to the issues before deciding "who should decide" 

25 

who should go to college. 

The notion and assumption that academicians (Sidney Hooks, 

James B. Conant and others) should decide who goes to college should be 
either re-examined or disregarded, suggest Ferrin (1970), Willingham 
(1969) , and others. 

\tfho Should Go To College 

James B. Conant suggests that "the highly talented" should attend 

college. He states in 1949: 

We should plan to recruit a vastly superior group of 
young men and women in the professions by a scholarship 
policy but we might well proceed at the start by taking 
a few professions at a time and aiming at high quality 
rather than numbers. 

25 

Philip Rever (ed.). Open Admissions and Equal Access (Iowa City, 
Iowa; The American College Testing Progrsun, 1971), p. 8. 

26 

Conant, op. cit. , p. 63. 
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Dr. Conant continued by saying that the four-year college of 
the university type was the first step in the professional journey which 
has served to provide a pathway for white-collar jobs in business and 
j industry but that these institutions should concentrate on feeding the 

/ university professional schools. On the intellectual factor Robert 

I 

Hutchins had this to say: 

Those students who have demonstrated--that they have 
the intellectual qualifications for advanced work 
should be permitted to go on to the university, which 
I think of as beginning at about the present Junior 
year. Those students who have not distinguished 
themselves or who do not wish to go on should be 27 
encouraged to betake themselves to practical life.^ 

In 1948, President Truman's Commission on Higher Education con- 
cluded that 50 percent of the college-age population could profit from 
two years of post -secondary schooling. The Commission also stated that 
32 percent of the college-age population could benefit from a four-year 
college or baccalaureate degree programs. 

The Commission further stated that discrimination in the admis- 
sion of college students because of an individual's race, color, sex, 
creed or national origin or ancestry is an anti-democratic practice 
which, creates serious inequalities in the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. The Commission was opposed to discrimination and believed it 

28 

should be abandoned. The Commission stated also that no parade of 
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Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge, La.: 
State University Press, 1943), pp. 60-61. 

28 

Higher Education for American Democracy , A Report of the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Higher Education (Washington, D.C.; December, 
1947), p. 25. 
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statistics was required to know that the situation for young people of 
minority groups is today unsatisfactory, both in their opportunity to 

« 

29 

enter college and in the happiness of their college life. The Com- 
/ mission urged educational institutions of higher learning to act as 
/ pioneering agents of leadership against discrimination and recommended 
■that they plan and prosecute a well organised program to reduce and, 
where possible, promptly eliminate discrimination, noi; only by correct- 
ing its policies and practices, but also by educating its students to 
seek the abolition of discriminatory practices in all their manifesta- 
tions. 

In 1952, B. S. Hollinshead in his book, Itfho Should Go to 

College , concluded that the top twenty-five percent of the college-age 

youth in academic ability should pursue the baccalaureate degree. In 

his book. The Smaller Liberal Arts College , Lewis B. Mayliew suggested 

that with some outstanding exceptions, private liberal arts colleges 

state that they admit students who graduated in the upper half of their 

30 

classes and have good character. He intimates that, in practice, any 
students from any rank of their high school graduating class can gain 
admittance into any of a number of liberal arts colleges. Mr. Mayhew 
says further that even those who have not graduated from high school can 
also gain admittance by demonstrating minimal performance on such tests 
as those of General Education Development. 

^ ^Ibid. , p. 26. 

30 

Lewis B. Mayhew, The Smaller Liberal Arts College (Washington, 
D.C.; The Center for Applied Ucscarch in liducation, Inc., 1962), pp. 
56-57. 
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In an article, A Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 
1960-1975 , prepared by the Master Plan survey team in 1960, the cora- 
nittee recommended that Junior Colleges, State Colleges and Universities 
make statistical studies of their entrance requirements and report 
annually on validity judged by scholarship, persistence, rate of dismissal, 
and scores on standard tests. The Master Plan also recommended that the 
university accept the top 12 percent and the State colleges the top 33 
percent of the state high school graduating classes. 

William M. Birenbaum, President of Staten Island Community 
College, in his 1970 article titled "hho Should Go to College?" accused 
higher education of flourishing as a vital, credential -dispensing entity 
primarily serving the middle class and bestowing such credentials only 
upon those who conform to the self -estimates of this middle class. Dr. 
Birenbaum challenged these assumptions and concluded that much of this 
employment has resulted in considerable failure. Provost Robert S. 

Babcock agreed with Dr. Birenbaum in his recent article so titled, and 
argued that an opportunity to earn the baccalaureate degree should be 
available to all students. Old forms of admissions practices and con- 
cepts of higher education are fading into the past, suggested Timothy 
S. Mealy in his 1971 article, "Commentary: Who Should Attend College?" 

President of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Lincoln Gordon, during an 
address given recently at the University of Hawaii, discussed universal 
opportunity, restless students, false credentialism, and college en- 
trance before concluding that "perhaps everybody should not go to 
college,” the title of his speech. Mr. Gordon does suggest, however. 
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that there should be no hindrance to the senior college admission of 

/ 

qualified community college graduates who have spent some interval in 
a full-time job. The American College Testing Program 1971, Monograph 
Four, titled Open Admissions and Equal Access , edited by Philip Rever, 
concluded with the statement on page 36 that "We have finally answered 
the question, hho Should Go to College?" The answer is: "We are no 

longer prepared to tell anyone that he should not try to go." 

Compari.son and Reconciliation of Opinions 

Conant and Hutchins tend to emphasize the intellectual and high 
ability factor with the latter using qualifying statements relative to 
preparation. Dr. Conant 's traditional criteria would eliminate perhaps 
sixty percent or more students from enrollment in higher education. To 
be sure, thex'e should be space at the university for both the rich stu- 
dent as well as the "highly talented." 

Hollinshead in 1952 seemed to address the needs of America during 
the rising space age when some modifying concepts of James B. Conant 
were being practiced. His suggestion that 25 percent of the top talented 
students should go to college is considerably different from what Mr. 
Mayhew observed to be true one decade later. It appears that Dr. Mayhew 
is, suggesting two things; 1) that the loud noise raised about restricted 
admissions policies was not totally valid with many institutions, and 2) 
that the (Liberal Arts) colleges advertise for one type of student but 
in practice w'ill take on "all comers." Mr. Mayhew also seems to be 
suggesting that there is a place for all prospective college students 
somewhere within the walls of the less selective institutions. 
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As indicated earlier, the question "who should decide?" is not 

/ 

an easy one. Mr. Tonsor, in leaving the matter entirely up to the uni- 
versity officials, suggests a continuing isolated arena of academic 
/ snobbery, while Senator Morse's suggestion that the " people" should 
j decide cannot be accepted without some qualification either. Students, 
as mentioned by Senator Morse, should have a say in determining who goes 
to college, but should they have the final say? I would suggest probably 
not. Also, I would question whether academicians, voters, or any one 
particular segment of society should hold the exclusive right to make 
the determination. Each individual student should have t!;e right to 
decide for himself. 

Birenbauin, Mealy, and Babcock see the waning away of traditional 
admissions criteria and generally agree that this is a positive direction 
for higher education to move. Dr. Gordon, however, recognizes the great 
purpose and efforts of community colleges, and would caution against 
open admissions to senior colleges and universities. I think students 
should reserve the right to succeed or fail in college, whether community 
or senior, and this can best be determined only after those interested 
in such pursuance have matriculated. 

Summary 

In summarizing this section it appears quite evident that Daniel 

P. Moynihan's statement "on Universal Higher Education" seems appropriate. 

Higher education in America, for all its size, remains 
a privilege. It is to some extent a generational 
privilege, separating old from young. But, it is 
also a privilege among the young. Half get it. Half 
do not. Of those who do, far the most attractive 
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arrangements are made for the children of the well- 
/ to-do, and for another, not less lucky, group of 

' persons who happen to be very smart. Of those 

who do not, the disadvantage is all the greater 
because they are so conspicuously excluded. 31 

Moynihan suggests also that the elite minority characteristic 

of higher education is likely to continue. However, emerging concepts 

of- expanded educational opportunities have dra\m more and more attention 

since the close of World War II. 

Emerging Concepts of Expanded Educational Opportunity 

In keeping with the ideals and concepts of equality for all in 
the American traditional philosophy of life, the Truman Report of 1948 
was pei'haps one of the first significant efforts to expand opportunity 
in higher education. This concept of expansion was focused on higher 
education, which had basically been reserved for the affluent and ''highly 
gifted" before World War II. 

In light of the Commission's report, scholars began to review 
their stance on "who should attend college," and many began to expand 
earlier positions. For example, James B. Conant, highly committed to 
"a superior intelligent student" on the college campus, was to suggest 
by 1950 that higher education should guide each student according to 
ability and taste. Note here that "taste" is added which, when con- 
sidered out of context, does not appear to be very important. However, 

31 

Daniel P. Moynihan, "On Universal Higher Education," in Charles 
G. Dobbins (cd.). Educational Record, Vol. 52, No. 1 (Washington, D.C. : 
Winter, 1971), p. 10. 
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when considered together with other unfolding concepts, this begins to 
formalize a much more liberal interpretation of educational opportunity. 

By 1957, the President's Commission on Education Beyond High 
School recommended promoting the aptitudes and abilities of the in- 
dividual to best serve both the person and the nation. The Commission 
cited increased demands of a modern civilization, for effective citizen- 
ship, the gi'owing complexities of industrial and business expansion, and 
concluded that greater accessibility of educational opportunity will be 

needed to meet these expectations. This opportunity should be expanded 

32 

u’ithout respect to race, color, creed or national origin. 

A similar Commission three years later considered the importance 

of individual choice and dignity with: 

The status of the individual must remain our primary 
concern. All our institutions — political, social, 
and economic — must fui'ther enhance the dignity of the 
citizen, stimulate their responsible exercise, and 
widen the range and effectiveness of opportunities for 
individual choice. 53 

By this time it seemed clear that the federal government was 
becoming increasingly more interested in education, and debates were 
ividespread throughout our country about the limits and role it should 
play. 

A few short years elapsed before John R. Hills wrote "Assessing 
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The President's Conunittee on Education Beyond High School, 
Second Report to the President (h’ashington, D.C.: USGPO, July, 1957), 

p. ix. 

33 

The President's Committee on National Goals, Goals for Americans 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J. ; Prentice Hall, Inc., I960), p. 3. 
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Academic Potential/' during which he took up the argument of releasing 

some traditional criteria. His discussion of equality of opportunity 

led to what scholars referred to as a "compromised position" between 

open opportunity for all to higher education and education for the 

minority elite. Hills summarized his research with: 

There is nothing unfair about a college being selective 
in its admissions of students. However, the selection 
should be according to carefully developed and imple- 
mented goals. The goals should be chosen for academic 
and educational reasons rather than economic or personal ^4 
reasons. The selection should be based on academic promise. 

Mr. Hills suggested that the use of grades, test scores, together w'ith 

other criteria, could be useful in predicting college success, but he 

thinks that the interview is the most flagrant in its widespread use 

and uselessness for assessment. 

By 1964, the Education Policies Commission addressed the concept 

of a free man. Recognizing that our society is based upon the principle 

that all its citizens are free, they expanded the concept. A free man, 

according to the Commission, is one who: 

... is capable of basing his choices and actions on 
understanding wliich he himself achieves and on values 
which he embraces for himself. He is aware of the 
bases on which he accepts propositions as true. He 
understands the value by which he lives, the assump- 
, tions on which they rest, and the consequences to 
which they lead. He recognizes that others have 

different values. 35 



John R. Hills, "Assessing Academic Potential," in Kenneth Wilson, 
(od.). Research Related to College Admissions (Atlanta, Ga. : Southern 

Regional Hducat :• ;.' 7 i Board, 1963), p. 86 . 
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Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunities for 
Education Beyond High Sdiool (h'ashington, D.C.: National Education 

Association, 1964), p. 1 . 
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Lewis' B. Mayhew, Professor of Higher Education at Stanford 
University, states in Higher Education in the Revolutionary Decade that 
education, including higher education, must no longer remain only a 
privilege for the upper and middle classes since one primary device by 
which an open society can be maintained is through greater access- 
ibility for all Americans to earn a coHege degree. 

If one buys the argiunent that ethnic minorities learn more in 
integrated school situations, it is reasonable to suggest that complete 
integration of oyr nation's high schools plays an important part in 
expanding educational opportunities. This factor is particularly sig- 
nificant in our twclve-to-fiftcen largest cities which house the greater 
proportion of ethnic minorities. 

The National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges suggested in 1969 that higher education should be available to 
all who could benefit from such an c;jperience, with special programs 
being provided for the disadvantaged. This concept of disadvantaged 
does not apply to all ethnic minority persons, as a small percentage 
have persisted in being successful college students by traditional 
concepts and criteria. 

By 1970, the concept of equal educational opportunity for all 

36 

citizens to "past secondary education is a right, not a privilege," 
was suggested by Warren Willingham. 



■^^Warren W. Willingham, Free Acce s s — Higher Education (New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1970), p. 5. 
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In summarizing this section one can easily observe that the 
federal govci'nment began to take the lead in expanding concepts of 
educational opportunity with the Truman Report in 1948. Also, as can 
be noted, federal commissions have continued to expand these concepts. 
The private sector has been somewhat slov/er to respond to these con- 
cepts but academicians have taken up the argument speaking for and 
against equal access to higher education. Efforts to make these ex- 
tending concepts a reality have been made, and it is to this discussion 
that I now turn. 

Recent Efforts to Provide Equal Educational Opportunity 

As was seen earlier, the President's Commission in 1948 charged 
institutions of higher learning with the responsibility of making 
rigorous efforts to plan and prosecute well-organized programs to reduce 

promptly eliminate discrimination based upon race. 



‘igin. IVliile these planned programs have been slow 
in coming, some nonetheless have emerged during the last five to seven 
years. 



and federal governments, and foundations have been laid to eliminate 
some of the barriers to higher education. 

Institutional Efforts 




Efforts have been extended by institutions together with state 
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ation Board in Palo Alto, California, in 1971, twelve institutions of 
higher education were listed as having significant programs or projects 
for ethnic minorities . 

A summary of these efforts shows the following; 

1. Most began in 1968 or after. 

2. Earliest program began in 1966. 

3. Each project enrolled from 35 to 400 students yearly. 

4. Some programs were aimed at cross-cultural developments. 

5. All provided tutorial, financial aid and counseling to 
its students. 

Stanford University began an experiment in special admissions by 
attraching minority students to its undergraduate ranks in 1968. These 
students were mostly Blacks and Mexican Americans. A report was made on 
the project in 1970 which indicated that a very successful experiment 
had taken place. IVhile these ’’Special Admits” did not meet Stanford's 
traditional requirements, the results can be summarized with Frank New- 
man's statement that "Different criteria have clearly been used for ad- 
missions of some minorities, but there is little or no evidence of any 
change in degree standards. The career performance of Blacks seems 
roughly comparable to that of other students." Following this report, 
Stanford disbanded the Special Admissions Program, but expanded its 
General Admissions Policies to include a wider range of criteria for 
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selecting students. 

The City University of New York began Open Admissions in 1970, 

enrolling several thousand ethnic minority students who did not meet 

traditional admissions criteria. This Open Admissions policy resulted 

in Blacks and Puerto Ricans making up approximately 25 percent of the 

total freslunan class as reported by M. A. Faber in the New York Times 

of March 16, 1971. Faber also suggested that this proportion was 

roughly the same proportion of Blacks and Puerto Ricans in the city’s 

.high school graduating classes of 1970. Seymour C. Hyman, CUNY Deputy 

Chancellor, claimed that guaranteed college admission motivates students 

to complete their high school education. In support of their positive 

position on CUNY's policy, Hyman reported on a study of 1970 freshmen 

which showed that ethnic minorities took better advantage of CUNY's 

38 

Open Admissions than did whites. 

The Ford Foundation has announced a six-year, $100 million program 
to increase minority opportunities in higher education. Between 70 and 
80 percent of the Foundation's total assistance for the general improve- 
ment of American higher education for the next six years will be devoted 

39 

to minority opportunities. The Ford Foundation also granted financial 
aid to Howard and Atlanta Universities. These two universities were the 
only predominantly Black schools among 250 American institutions of 
higher learning offering the doctorate degree. 

State Governments 

The state college and university systems, together with Junior 
38 

"Open Admissions: Good or Bad?" Phi Delta Kappan (January, 

.1972), p. 338. 
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Ibid. , p. 339. 
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and community .colleges are designed to serve the citizens of their re- 
spective states and, more specifically, in their given areas of resi- 
dence. To date, a disproportionately high percentage of Blacks and 
lower socio-economic individuals are continually denied access to 
higher education. One report, The Cost of Education in California, 
1960-1975 , prepared by the technical committee on costs of higher edu- 
cation in California, suggested that higher education in the state of 
California was then readily available to the vast majority of California 
high school graduates, that any high school graduate may be admitted to 
Junior College, and that at least 75 percent of such graduates live 
within the Junior College district. The report suggested further that 
all public institutions of higher learning in the state including the 
state colleges and the university system were regional and primarily 
served the local population. This is what some would suggest as 
California’s answer to equal educational opportunity. 

Open Admissions 

This non-restrictive policy has prompted considerable debate. 

A look at statewide plans for equalizing educational opportunities in 
higher education shows that New Yoi'k and North Dakota use open ad- 
missions. 

Open admissions are destroying the effectiveness of 
colleges and universities. No student should be 
barred from a college education by the lack of 
money, and the needs of the unprepared, under- 
achieving, the late-blooming youth should bo met 
by extra prepai'ation. This preparation, however. 
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should go on outside of the university. 

In an article entitled "Open Admissions Before the Deluge," 
Theodore M. Newcomb (1971) reminds us that initial understanding is 
important in developing admissions policies. The understanding that 
some sort of implicit contract between student and institution is neces- 
sary is recognized. Peter Schrag, editor of Change magazine, raised 
the question "Open Admissions to hhat?" in an article so titled. He 
questioned: Just v/hat is the college doing? hTiat kind of experiences 

are being provided for students? One conclusion v.'as that alternatives 
to going to college should be established for youngsters. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education in Washington, D.C., in 
late 1971 published a bibliographical critique cf publications related 
to Open Admissions. Leo A. Monday and Philip Rover note that Open 
Admissions suggest the absence of any standard of academic performance in 
the process of determining the admissibility of a prospective student 
in the eligibility decision. Etzioni (1969) proposed a universal 
plan for two years post-secondary education and selective admission the 
final two years. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1970) 
used the term "Universal Access" in describing their recommendations for 
equal opportunity in higher education. One proposal made by the 
Commission was that "each state plan to provide universal access to its 

^^Spiro T. Agnew, "Toward a 'Middle Way' in College Admissions," 
Educational Record (Spring, 1970), pp. 106 ill. 

41 

Rever, op. cit. , p. 90. 
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total system, but not necessarily to each of its institutions, since 

42 

they vary greatly in their nature aiid purpose. “ The Commission also 
cited New York and IVashington, D.C. , California and Hawaii as examples 
I of public systems of higher education that are providing or will 

/ provide universal access to higher education. V/hile all applicants 

/ 

would be eligible for entry into the state system, admissions would 
focus on placement of students in the appropriate institutions within 
the system, and in some cases in the courses and curriculm within the 
institution, that correspond to the student's achievement, plans, skills, 
and needs. 

Federal Government 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 provides institu- 
tions (section 104) with grants for the construction of academic 
facilities to meet urgent needs for student enrollment expansion. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 v/as designed to assist colleges 
and universities in strengthening their development (Title III) and 
educational opportunity grants for students ' (Title IV). Institutions 
of higher learning can utilize these provisions to help expand their 
scope both in number of students admitted and range of courses offered. 
Title I of the 1968 Higher Education Act provided added student assist- 
ance (Educational Opportunity Grants, Government Insured Student Loans, 



A 0 

'^'^Carnegie Coriunission on Higher Education, A Chance To Learn; 

An Action Agenda for Equal Oppoi'tunity in Higher' Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970), p. 15. 
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College Work-Study programs. Cooperative Education, and "forgiveness" 
clause of the National L'efenso Student Loan Program). These provisions 
allow for much needed financial aid for prospective students with a 
paucity of pecuniary means. 

Other more specific federal involvement designed to remove 

barriers facing Mexican-Americans in Califoi'nia have included an OEO 

grant to provide special tutoring, counseling, and scholarship for 

college-oriented youths in inner-city schools. Deganawidth-Quetzalcoatl 

• CD“Q)- University in Davis, California is a thriving new institution 

operated by Mexican-Americans and American Indians. WTiile the enrollment 

of sixty students during the school year 1971-1972 is small, the Office 

of Economic Opportunity has provided special funds to assist in the de- 

43 

velopment of the university. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is currently encouraging 
Indian and Eskimo students to seek a college education through avail- 
able federal aid which it offers via scholarships, grants and loans. 

The United States Office of Education and BIA recently reached a formal 
agreement (the first of its kind) which will give Indian parents a 
greater involvement in planning, development and operation of Title I 
(1965) programs by requiring the Bureau of Indian Affairs to establish 
parent councils. 



^^"A Unique University," Phi Delta Kappan (January, 1972) , 
p. 339. 
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Summary 

In sununarxzing efforts made to provide equality of educational 
opportunities, it should bo noted that several institutions and some 
states have taken significant steps to eliminate existing barriers. 

The federal government has also continually been involved, but the total 
effort is only marginal and needs strengthening. 

General Research on Colleges and Institutions 

Some attempts have been made to study the effectiveness of in- 
dividual and collective efforts. In a recent article, "The Importance 
of Black Colleges," Clayton Johnson made the following statement with 
reference to 80 predominantly white state universities and land grant 
colleges : 

A. Less than two percent of their enrollment were Blacks; 

1.93 percent of undergraduates and 1.91 percent of 
graduate students. 

B. One major state university had 413 Blacks enrolled but only 
four received degrees in 1969. 

C. Almost one-half of Black undergraduates were freshmen, while 
only 30 percent of all undergraduates were freshmen. 

D. Only seven percent of undergraduates and 1.2 percent of 
graduates were awarded degrees during the 1967-1968 college 
year from these 80 institutions. 

E. Less than one percent, or 600 out of 100,000 faculty 
members were Black. 
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Mr. Johnson’s argument was in support of continuing the predominantly 
Black colleges, and he cited court cases outlawing segregation and dis- 
crimination in admissions policies but also the continued snail-like 

44 

pace of integration in state colleges and universities. 

Edmond W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilkerson noted in 1966 that 
minority enrollment of some non-black colleges had been increasing some- 
what through the early and mid-sixties, but that the numbers and pro- 
portions generally remained small. They noted that eight Ivy League 
and seven sister colleges admitted 468 black men and v.’omen to their 
freshman classes in the fall of 1965. This was more than double the 

number admitted in the previous fall, and about three percent of total 
45 

admissions. Fred Crossland (1971) suggests that this effort surpassed 
that of most non-black higher education institutions at that time 
despite the group's highly selective admissions criteria. Gordon and 
Wilkerson also suggested that reduced course loads were prescribed for’ 
some students, and felt that this adjustment was both normal and 
reasonable. They also cited the need to evaluate such compensatory 
programs with much greater regularity. 

By 1968, some colleges and universities began new approaches in- 
cluding visiting Black ghettoes, various high schools and developing 
Special Admissions programs. A survey of 129 public and private senior 
colleges in the Midwest revealed that minority freshman enrollment in 

44 

Clayton 0. Johnson, "The. Importance of Black Colleges," Educa- 
tional Record , Vol. 52, No. 2 (Spring, 1971), p. 181. 
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Edmond W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilkerson, Compensatory Education 
for the Disadvantaged (New York: College Enti’ance Examination Board, 

1966), p, 136, 
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creased 25 percent in 1969 over the previous year and an additional 30 
percent in 1970. Willingham (1970) noted also that the 1968 minority 
freshmen represented 3. 7 percent of the combined 129 freslrman classes, 

4.5 in 1969, and 5.6 percent in 1970. 

Crossland (1971) also suggests that the Ford Foundation made 55 
grants between May, 1968 and July, 1970, in suppox't of a variety of 
efforts to lower the barriers to higher education. Twenty-five of 
these grants went to individual institutions to help initiate programs 
of recruitment and special handling of Black Americans, Mexican-Amex'icans, 
Puerto Ricans and American Indians. In addition to these 25 colleges, 
the Ford Foundation made hundreds of additional grants relating to 
educational and other problems of minorities. 

Black NASULGC Enrollments 

Continuing progress is reported in enrolling black students in 
universities holding membership in the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. !n 1968 only two member insti- 
tutions reported Black enrollment of five percent ox' better. In 1969 
that figure had increased to six percent, and in 1970 to twelve percent, 

headed by Wa>Tie State University with 16.9 percent. City University of 
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New York with 10.7 percent, and Rut:gers University with 8.6 percent. 
Minorities Grow in College 

Members of minority groups constitute almost ten percent of the 
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p. 338. 



Phi Delta Kappan , op. cit. , 
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total undergraduate enrollment at tlie nation's state universities and 
land grant colleges, according to a recent survey. Reports from 103 
major public universities throughout the country showed 132,545 
minority students in a total enrollment of 1,352,366 in the fall of 
1970. An additional 22,869 minority students enrolled in graduate 
-.-schools made up 7.4 percent of the total graduate enrollment. 

A number of land grant institutions reported that they now 
conduct vigorous recruitment campaigns aimed at the disadvantaged 
.minority study, and 63 universities noted that they have comprehensive 
special programs to help these students succeed once they are enrolled. 

The composition of the minority student population in the study 
mentioned above was as follows: 



Undergraduates Graduates ' 

(103 Institutions) (96 Institutions) 



American Indian 


5,778 


(0.4%) 


788 


(0.3%) 


American Negro 


80,427 


(5.9%) 


12,192 


(4.0%) 


Oriental 


24,741 


(1 . 8%) 


6,294 


(2.0%) 


Spanish Surnamed 


19,124 


(1 . 4%) 


3,015 


(1.0%) 


Other 


2,475 


(0. 2%) 


580 


(0.2%) 


Total 


132,545 


(9. 8%) 


22,869 


(7.4%) 



(Source: Phi Delta Kappan (January, 1972), p. 338. 

The office of Civil Rights, USOE, has released figures for minority 
enrollments in all U.S. colleges in 1970, indicating that 379,000 stu- 
dents— about 6.5 percent of all students enrolled— wex'e Black Americans. 
Comparable figures for 1968 and 1965 wore S.6 percent and 4.5 percent, 
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respectively. 

Almost 40 percent of all the Black students were enrolled in 

111 majority-Black institutions. Only 4.2 percent of the medical 

students, 3.9 percent of the lav; students, and 3.6 percent of the 

47 

dental students were Black. 

We can note that some progress is being made to expand equal 
educational opportunity in higher education. The proportion of ethnic 
minorities enrolled in these institutions remains considex'ably lower 
than their approximate population proportions of the general public. 

Summary 

In his book, Shaping Educational Policy , James B. Conant says 

that "it is my belief there will be more radical changes in the future 

and this in turn means that our old methods of determining educational 

policy need drastic revision to meet the impact of the educational 
4 8 

revolution." Thus, at long last some efforts have resulted in change 
in educational policy as America begins to make higher education avail- 
able to large segments of our society which has been denied effective 
roles in college education. 

We have noted that, state, institutions, foundations and the 
federal government have all been involved in expanding the concepts of 
higher education to meet tlie needs of aspiring ethnic minorities. 
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Ibid. 



^^James B. Conant, Shaping Educational Policy (New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1964), p. 4. 
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Collectively, without careful scrutiny, these efforts could well appear 
impressive, llov/ever, when total effort is related to the total need, 
effort is seen as continuing to lag. A continuing major problem with 
programs already in operation at the several institutions of higher 
learning, is the dire need to evaluate these Special Admissions Pro- 
grajns. It is to that need which this research is directed. Let us 
turn to the design of this study to see how this one additional im- 
portant piece of research can contribute to academic and society's need 
to know how effective Special Admissions Programs have been in four 
colleges and universities since 1966. 

Design of This Study 

A limited knowledge is available at this point about the total 
or partial impact those Special Admissions Programs have had on General 
Admissions Policy and the overall conduct of the university, The state 
college and university system in California has several Special Admis- 
sions Programs in operation, but this study will research the effective- 
ness of just four. 

Given that the public institutions of higher learning in Cal- 
ifornia are designed to serve local and regional populations, the racial 
and ethnic socio-economic characteristics of the student populations in 
the various institutions should have reflected the approximate racial 
and ethnic socio-economic population characteristics of the ai'eas which 
they serve. 

In designing this study, attention was given to the purpose. 
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definition of a research problem, sources and treatment of data, method- 
ology of data collection, and analysis of data. 

The Purpose of This Study 

The American ideals and ideas are based upon equality for all 

citizens. As we have seen, this concept has been extended recently to 

include the heretofore sacred domains of liigher education. Leaders, 

national, state and local, have voiced the commitment of our country to 

equal access to higher education, and that expansion should not stop 

49 

short of universal opportunity for all people. 

As this concept is implemented in the several institutions, the 
need arises to researcli and evaluate the effectiveness of such efforts 
on a systematic basis. This study, then, is designed to satisfy a por- 
tion of that need. The utilization of Special Admissions Programs is 
only one method currently being experimented \\?ith to recruit and edu- 
cate more students i^ith etlinic minority identity. Educational Oppor- 
tunity Prograras are one form of special admissions used in the state and 
university system in California. Educational Opportunity grants were 
especially designed for lower socio-economic students who complete high 
school and are capable of maintaining good standing in college courses. 

The need i;o systematically research and evaluate special programs 
is particularly acute when viewed from the perspective that masses of 

49 

Robert L. Jacobson, "French Promises, Junior College 'Cover' 
Plan," Chronicle of Higher Education , Vol. 4, No. 3 (October, 1969), 

p. 4. 
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ethnic minorities bring to the college campus a summation of their life 
experiences. These life experiences have taught them harsh lessons 
about the evils of segregation and white racism in the "American 
Society." The needs, interests, desires, and aspirations of these 
new students are somewhat different from the traditional "college type." 
They are not' all the docile, conforming type, but are searching for new 
methods and av^enucs to build a better society for themselves and their 
children. V^alue systems and cultural ties are not altogether the same 
as the normal high and middle socio-economic class student conveniently 
found at the university. 

The challenge for higher education is to gain a measure of 

understanding of this "new student" and hopefully make education take 

one step closer to being compatible with the interests of its students. 

As late as Spring, 1971, the Nev.nnan Report had this to say: 

As we examined the growtli of higher education in the 
post-war period, we have seen disturbing trends toward 
uniformity in our institutions, growing bureaucracy, 
overemphasis on academic credentials, isolation of 
students and faculty from the world— a growing rigidity 
and uniformity of structure that makes higher education 
reflect less and less the interests of society. 

Rather than allow these trends to continue, means must 
be found to create a diverse and responsive system — 
we must enlarge our concepts of who can be a student, 
and when, and what a college is.^^ 

This study is designed to help higher education better undei'- 
stand this new student. 

In meeting this new challenge, we must not fail to recognize 



^ ^Newman, op. cit . , 



p. vii. 
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that a greater portion of the "new students" are poor and have not had 
the best opportunity to develop their respective academic, social, and 
industrial skills. Crippled by the lack of equal opportunity in public 
schools before reaching the college, these students will require special 
services which must be met and evaluated. Can the so-called "disad- 
vantaged" student perform on a par witli his more affluent peers? Have 
the ethnic characteristics of students and graduates changed during the 
duration of these special programs in the institutions studied? How 
does the performance of Special Admissions Students compare with the 
performance of General Admissions Students from similar socio-economic 
backgrounds who did not take part in the special services provided? 

Did the Special Admissions Programs contain px'ovisions or procedures 
which were subsequently incoi'porated into the General Admissions Pol- 
icies in any or all of the four institutions? If this happened, when 
and how did it happen in the opinions of the administrators who are 
responsible for the conduct of these Special Admissions Programs? 

These are the major concerns of this study and primarily emphasis 
will be focused upon the perspectives of the respective college officers 
concerned who were intcrviev:ed during this research. The purpose was 
to learn first-hand how the interviewees perceived this impact over a 
period of five years (1966-1967 through 1970-1971). 

Definition of a Research Problem 

This investigation researched the actual impact of Special 
Admissions Programs on General Admissions policies in four San Francisco 

ERIC 
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Bay Area public institutions of higher learning for the period 1966-1967 
through 1970-1971. The study involved identifying specific areas of 
difference between the special admissions programs and the general 
admissions policies which allowed greater numbers of ethnic minorities 
and lower socio-economic individuals an opportunity to earn a higher 
education. This study focused upon specific administrative policies 
which not only made higher education available to disadvantaged youths, 
but also, those determinants contributing to the success or failure 
of such students once admitted. This was done through the use of a 
focused interview questionnaire with college administrators including 
Admissions Officers, Educational Opportunity Program officers, and the 
Directors of Financial Aid in the institutions comprising the popula- 
tion. 

Sources and Treatment of Data 

The data used in this study consisted of three levels of re- 
search: Basic Data, Complementary, and Supplementary. 

Basic Data 

1. Basic data consisted of information gathered through the 
use of the focused interviev; questionnaire. (Appendix I-A.) 

2. Information contained in reports secured from the in- 
stitutions in the study. (Appendix I-B) 

' Complementary Data 

1. Complementary data used in this research included infor- 
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nation gained through the use of a letter (see Appendix 
I-D) , a copy of which was sent to the Department of 
Higher Education in each of the fifty states. 

I 2. Information gained through the use of a letter (see 

I 

< 

‘ Appendix I-C), a copy of which was sent to more than twenty 

professional organizations involved in service to Higher 
Education in America. 

3. Communication with several professionals, scholars, and 
• research organizations relative to the purpose of this 

proposal. 

Supplementary Data 

1. The supplementary research data included information gained 
through research of selected bibliography including rele- 
vant readings and population reports from the Bureau of 
Census of the United States Department of Conunerce. 

2. General research supportive of equal access and educational 
administration in colleges and universities. 



O 
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Methodology of Data Collection 

Before collecting data, the Admissions Officer and his associate 
or assistant were identified at the specific institutions used as the 
population of this study. The Director of Educational Opportunity (EOP) 
and the Director of Financial Aid were subsequently identified. 

Appointments with the prospective interviewees were made in ad- 
vance, and each administrator was then interviewed separately. 

■^^A summary of responses to this letter provided very little infor- 
mation relative to the purpose of this research, and consequently v/as 
unusable. t-./j 

- — * I 
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A focused interview questionnaire had been developed earlier; 
it was used to gather the l.i’sic data. Responses were recorded during 
the interview and on the instrument used. 

Distinctions were made between the college administrators' per- 
ceptions and what actually occurred. This was done by writing the word 
"perception" or "estimate" v;here applicable on the focused interview 
data gathering instrument. 

During the interviev;s, the v;ord "hard" was written beside any 
and all data which represented "factual" or written information taken 
from a report or records. 

Subsequent to the interview, each administrator was presented 
with a list of reports needed to complete the data-gathering process 
and respectfully requested to provide information relative to his/her 
respective office. 

This was a study in the Administration of Higher Education. It 
sought to identify the impact of Special Admissions Programs on General 
Admissions Policies in each institution during the five years between 
1966-1967 and 1970-1971, inclusively. 

Analysis of Data 

The analysis of the data was primarily the process of organising 
the collected data, relating and comparing them to the potential and 
practical influence on admissions policies in institutions of higher 
learning for greater equality of educational op>portunity. Treatment of 
the data indicated specific alte’. av’ procedures implemented by 
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the institutions studied and determined what happened, the variations of 

<■ 

determinants, and the relative effectiveness of actions taken. 

Hopefully, this study illuminated areas of impact which can 

I be helpful to admissions officers and other administrators in higher 

/ 

/ education in determining both short- and long-term implications for 

/ 

updated equitable admissions policies. Also, it is trusted that this 
study will add significantly to the short list of evaluative research 
of Special Achnissions Programs at institutions of higher learning and 
inspire others to continue the task. 

Summary of the Design of the Study 

The sample population was drawn by identifying college adminis- 
trators v;ho have the responsibility of executing the General Admissions 
Policies and those who developed and/or implemented the Special Admis- 
sions Pi'Ograms in the four institutions chosen. 

Recent findings indicated that ethnic minorities and lower socio- 
economic individuals were disproportionately lacking, in the student 
populations of the sample institutions with regard to the total popu- 
lation of the local and regional area. 

Institutions of Higher Education used in this research are listed 

below; 

1. San Jose State College, San Jose, Califoi'nia 

2. Hay\-;ai'd State College, Ha)T.’ard, California 

3. San Francisco State College, San Fi'ancisco, California 

4. University of California, Berkeley, California 
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The most complicated problem in this study was to ascertain the 
significant differences and similarities, if any, in the General Admis- 
sions Policies and Special Admissions Programs in the several institu- 
tions, and between the schools studied. Special Admissions Programs 
were designed to recruit more underprivileged students from the Black 
community and other lower socio-economic culture isolated pockets of 
our society. 

Some Research Assertions and Expectations 

The following is a discussion of some of the assertions and 
expectations which characterized this investigation. 

1. Provisions under Special Admissions Programs will be in effect very 
little different from the General Admissions Policies in predating 
special programs. 

This research assertion and expectation is projected in view of 
the following: 

1.1 In part due to the restrictions and guidelines set forth in 
The California Master Plan for Higher Education, under which 
state colleges accept the top 33-1/3 percent and the uni- 
versity accepts the top 12-1/2 percent of the state's high 
school graduating class each year. 

1.2 In part by B. S. Hollin.shead ' s conclusion that the top 25 

percent of college age youth in academic ability should pursue 

52 

the baccalaureate degree. This statement does not consider 



B. S. lloUinshcad, Who Should Go To College? (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1952), p. 25. 
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! the vast number of possible college students who do not fit 

into the traditional "college age" group. 

1.3 In part by Dr. IVilliam Jones, Director of Foods Research, 

Stanfoi'd University, who recently suggested to this writer 

that "The universities have always had provisions for 

53 

special students." Also, Theodore M. Newcomb suggested in 
"Open Admissions: Before the Deluge," that we have been ex- 

panding the admissions policies and curricular offerings for 
several decades now. 

1.4 In view of the fact that political influence on state institu- 
tions of higher learning has and will continue to limit the 
numbers and types of students attending these universities. 

1.5 Also, together with reseai'ch cited earlier, we add the con- 
clusions cf Stephen Tonsor (1971) , Spiro Agnew (1970) , James 
Conant (1947), Sidney Ho oh (1964), B. S. Hollinshead (1952), 
and others that state colleges and universities should remain 
or be restored to scholarship and research for a highly 
selective group of students and academicians. 

1.6 Finally, this assertion and expectation is made because of 
what is expected to bo revealed through use of reports secured 

53 

Statement made to Howard Alford during the summer of 1971 at 
Stanfoi'd University by Dr. Vi'illiam Jones, Director of Foods Research 
at Stanford. 
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Peter Scrag, "Open Admissions to hliat?" in Philip R. Rivers (ed.). 
Open Admissions and Equal Access (Washington, D.C.: The American 

College Testing I’l'og'ram, Monogram No. 4, 1971), p. 49. 
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from the institutions and the data gathered through the use 
of the focused interview questionnaire. 

2. Specific variations and provisions employed vv’ith the expressed pur- 
pose of recruiting and educating more students with minority ethnic 
identity tended to be temporary and without lasting significant 
input. Factors listed belov/ contx'lbute to the rationale for this 
projected expectation and assertion; 

2.1 In part because "Minority student enrollment was more a re- 
sponse to than a cause of persistent pressures for campus 
changes. 

2.2 In part, recognizing that minority students tend to need 
greater financial aid, as do other "special" students and 
institutions depend largely upon foundations for grants, 
and that the Ford Foundation and other foundations princip- 
•ally support programs limited to a set duration (Dr. Michael 

Kirst’s -joint program in Business and Education at Stanford 
University, 1969-1971, and grant to Stanford University in 
1969-1970 for development of an undergi’aduate Black Studies 
Program, and others). 

2.3 In part considering that, while traditional IVhite institutions 
v/ant to integrate their student body, recent research concluded 
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Fred E. Crossland, Minority Access to College (New York: 
Schocken Brooks, 1971), p. 95. 

^ Sbid. , p. 126. 
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that "Most respondents expressed a positive but cautious view 
of continuing increases in minority enrollment. 

2.4 Recognizing the experience at Antioch College v/hich cited the 

need for greater financial aid than the school could give to 

both continue their multi-cultural education center and to 

recruit additional -students fx'om the Spanish-American and 

58 

Native-American ranks. 

2.5 Also, since colleges and universities have for some decades 

had several more applications than space for students, in 

such cases it is often Blachs and otlicr ethnic minorities 
59 ■ 

who are left out. 

2.6 And, "Higher Education cannot plead innocence for the condi- 
tions which permit only a token .number of poor Negroes to enter 
and graduate from college. In the last two years, three major . 
reports commissioned by the Office of Education, the Civil 
Rights Commission, and the hhite House have indicted the Amer- 
ican educational system for failure to provide eqiial educa- 
tional opportunities for low-income, minority youth of our 

JO 

nation." 
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College Entrance Examination Board, Admissions of Minority 
S tudents in Midwestern Colleg es (Evanston, 111. : Higher Education 

Surveys, Reiooi't M-1, May, 1970), p. L 

5?i 

Jewel Graham, "The Antioch Program for Inter-racial Education: 

A Five Year Report, 1964-1969," an unpublished report. (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: July, 1969), p. 44. 
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Davis, op. cit . , p. 4. 
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2.7 Also, this expectation and assertion is made in viev; of Roger 

Heyn’s third o."!: four considerations he felt were certain 
/ 

facts on vdiich the future of the University of California, 
Berkeley, rested: "Higher education is a long way from pro- 

viding equal access for minority groups and formidable finan- 
cial difficulties remain for minority students. 

2.8 Additionally, it can be noted that state colleges and the 
university system in California is limited in its freedom of 
admissions policies by the Master Plan for Higher Education 
in California for 1960-1975. 

2.9 And also, in part, by the fact that some states such as North 
Dakota and New Yoi’k who presently employ an open admissions 
policy at state public institutions of higher leax’ning are • 
saying that "large enrollment increases in the immediate 
future, coupled with inadequate physical facilities and a 
shortage of staff, make this open enrollment policy im- 



Education for the Disadvantaged (East St. Louis, 111.: Southern 

Illinois University at Edwardsville, June, 1968), p. 14. Also, St. 
Clair Drake says that Blacks are "victimized by the American culture 
which prevents them from equal access to desirable materials and non- 
material px’oclucts of the society." Found in Ins titutional Racism in 
Axnex’ica (edited by Louis L. Knowles and Kenneth Prewitt), p. 1. This 
bool; discusses institutioxializcd racism ixi America and how it system- 
atically excludes or limits tlie participation of Blacks in the American 
society. 

^^loger Heyns, "Be]'l;clcy: Vestex'day, Today and Tomorrov;," in 

Charles E. Dobbins (ed.), Ed ucatioxial Record , Vol. 52, No. 5 (Washing- 
ton, U.C.: America.h Council of Education, Summer, 1971), p. 255. 
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possible."^*" 

2.10 A summation of the basis for making this research assertion 
and expectation also includes the difficulty of effecting 
change in tlie administration of colleges and universities, 
v.’hich includes the administrative styles and structures as 
cited by Lewis B. Mayhew in Colleges Today and Tomorrow (1970); 
"Faculty in Campus Governance," in The Agony and the Promise , 
(1969); "And Now, The Future," in Twenty Five Years (1970); 
Nevitt Sanford in The Ajuerican College (1964); "Loss of 
Talent," in Issues of the Seventies (1970) ; "Stress and Ad- 
ministrative Authority," by Roger Heyns and "Faculty and 
, Administrative Roles in Decision Making," by John C. Livingston, 
both of which are found in Stress and Campus Response (1968); 
"Governance and Educational Reform," by Howard R. Bowen; 
'•'Academic Senate Under Fire," by John C. Livingston and "VJho 
Decides, Wlio Decides?" by Harold Hodgkinson found in The Agony 
and the Promise (1969); "The Disenfranchised on Campus," by 
Morris Keeton, and "New Configurations in Governance," by VL 
Max Wise found in The Troubled Campus (1970) ; and Morris j 

Keeton's Shared Aiithority on Campuses (1971). 

3. The average G.P.A. earned by students admitted under "Special" 



The State Board of Higher Education Facilities Commission, 

"A Working Master Plan for Higher Education in North Dakota Colleges 
and Universities," A Report to the Legislature and the People of 
North Dakota. Unpublished document. (Bismarck: 1968), p. 9. 
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admissions provisions equalled tlie average G.P.A. earned by the 
general student bodv. 

In addition to the rosearcli in tlie first part of tliis chapter, 
this assertion and expectation is based on the following: 

3.1 In part on tlie report of tlie National Youth Administration 

(NYA) in 1935 during which time 365 colleges reported that 

those students participating in the NYA program generally 

maintained higher scholastic standards than the "average" 

student in college. Approximately 58,000 students par- 

63 

ticipated in the study. 

3.2 In part, by the statement made by Sidney Sulkin about how 

well Black students perform at predominantly white colleges; 

64 

that "their college grades run about average." 

3.3 In part by the findings of The Special Program Task Force and 
. Kvaluation made in June, 1970, at Stanford University, which 

suggested that the total weighted G.P.A. of special students 
was appro.ximately the same as those of the General Admissions 
students. This concept is also supported by John Bonnell, 
Assistant Admissions Officer at Stanford. Mr. Bonnell did 
not take part in developing the report. 
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Ralph W. McDonald (ed.), Current Problems i n Highe r Education . 
Report of the National Conference on Higher Uducation, sponsored by 
the National Education Association (1947), p. 44. 
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Sidney Sulkin, Complete Planning for College (New York: Harper 

fi Row, Publishers, 1968), p. 224. 
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3.4 In part oh the findings of Dr. Jeanette Benjamin and Philip 
Powell who studied the grades of Open Admissions students at 
City University of New York and concluded that "the results 
clearly show that significant numbers of high-risk students 
are capable of making progress toward a degree during the 
■first semester. 

3.5 In part by the results of a recent Restricted Transfer Program 
which had been instituted as an attempt to better understand 
students who experienced failure, and to gather data on which 
to establish future admissions policies. The mean overall 
G.P.A. of these ’special' students was 2.27, while the mean 
G.P.A. for regulars was 2.53.^^ 

3.6 Also, in part, by the recent data v;hich indicated that Educa- 
tional Opportunity Programs were resulting in 71 percent of 
Special Admissions Students achieving a "C" average or better 

and that the median G.P.A. v/as as high as 2.75 in one state 

11 67 

college. 



Jeannette A. Benjamin and Philip E. Pov;ell, "Open Admissions: 
Expanding Educational Opportunity," in Bettie J. Soldwedel Ced.), 

Jour n al of t h o Nationa 1 Association of IVonien Deans and C o unselors , 

Vol. IS, No. 4 (Washington, U.C.: February, 1971), p. 147. 

^^Victor P. Maskill, "Success of Academic Failures," in Donald 
Nugent (ed.), Journal of the National Association of College Admissions 
Counselors , Vol. 15, No. 4 (Washington, D.C. : February, iP71), p. 15. 

67 

Coordinating Council on Higher Education, Educati on al Oppor- 
tunit y Prog rams , 196 9 -1970 . Council Report 71-5. Unpublished document. 
(SacrjiiiTcnto , C'a. : State Department of Education, April, 1971), pp. 

13-15. 
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3.7 And finally, the data associated v.’itli tlie support of research 
assertion and expectation number four (4) of this paper, also 
applies hero. 

4. The average program and degree progress for Special Admissions Stu- 
dents equalled tlie average program and degree progress for General 
Admissions Students. 

This research assertion and expectation is based in part on the 
following: 

4.1 In part on the results of a recent study involving "Special 
Admits" which showed that the students who came to the uni- 
versity under these conditions remained there with one excep- 
tion (that particular student left for non-academic reasons), 
and there existed reason to believe that almost all of these 
.students v;ere maintaining satisfactory levels- of performance 
and progress toward a degree. 

4.2 Brown University recently studied the post-college achievement 

of high-risk students (all students, not just minorities, 

whose entering SAT scores were 100 points or more below the 

norm for Brovm) and found no discernible differences from the 

6 ^) 

achievement of its regular entrants. 
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Prepared by Ann Mothershead, Sp ecial P rogi'am T ask Force and 
Kvaluation, April 1968 - June 1970 . A Report Submitted by the Special 
Task Force Committee, an unpublished document. (Stanford: Stanford 

University, 1970), p. 77. 
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Newman, op. cit. , p. 60. 
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4.3 



In part, in lijjht of recent research involving ISO Midwestern 

colleges which concluded that positive outcomes were reported 

70 

for three-fourths of all students in developmental programs. 

4.4 Also, this projection is advanced on the strengths of a sum- 
mary’ of recent research findings stating that "In general, 
Educational Opportunity Students (EG?} arc as successful as 

non-EOP students as measured by both grade point levels and 

71 

rates of retention in their respective schools." 

4.5 In part, this statement is based upon v;hat is expected to be 
learned through reports secured from the respective institu- 
tions and data gathered witli the research instrument (focused 
interviev; questionnaire) . 

4.6 In concluding, it can be said that supportive studies found 

on the preceding pages of this paper (research and expectations 
number 3) also apply to this projection. 

Summary 

V'e have noted in this chapter that traditional forms of college 
admissions tended to move from selective to highly selective with 
preferential treatment in the admissions of students going consistently 
to the affluent, upper and middle socio-economic class individuals, and 
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Richard I. Perrin, Devclop mo ntal Programs in M idwe st eim Com- 
munity Colle ges. Higher Education Survey Repoi't No. 4 (ifvanston, 

111.: College Entrance Examination board, February, 1971), p. 3. 

71 

Harry L. Kitano and Dorothy L. Miller, An A ssessme nt of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Programs in Calif ornia Hig h er Educa tion. San 
Francisco: Scientific Analysis Corporation, l-’chruary, 1970), p. 1. 
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children whose parents were college graduates or professionals, hliile 
those successes can be pointed to with pride, we also noted that such 
criteria perpetually denied masses of students with low test scores, 
low grades, ethnic minorities, poverty stricken youths and others wlio 
were not the traditional "college type." The United scope in achnis- 
sions policies designed to serve the institution's own narrow goals and 
self interest, screened out the poor and screened in the rich or highly 
intelligent as evidenced by test scores and grades. 

The particularly acute problem, hlio Should Go to College?, was 
discussed, and we learned that the bridge spanned a gulf stretching 
from the "highly intellectual" (Conant, 1947) to universal higher edu- 
cation for all (Carnegie Commission, 1970). Vie also noted the con- 
tinuing debate over whether access to higher education is a privilege 
(>Ioynihan, 1971), or a basic right (Willingham, 1970). While differ- 
ences of opiniojis and perspectives in this arena continued the debate, 
efforts were extended to provide equality of educational opportunity. 
This effort has been made by state, federal, institutional and founda- 
tion leadership through the use of Special Admissions Programs, financ- 
ing, and special projects. Culminating this section was the recognition 
that ethnic minorities on college campuses did increase during the 
decade of the sixties and particularly since 1968, with the expiration 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, a noted civil rights loader. 

Toward the end of this chapter, we began to recognize the need 
for research and evaluations of the several efforts currently being 
extended to provide higher education for lower socio-economic and ethnic 
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minority students. This research was designed and executed in the 
particular hope of fulfilling the need to learn the relative effective- 
ness of Special Admissions Pi'ograms. The purpose of this study was 
to identify the hnpact of Special Admissions Programs on General 
Admissions Policies in only four San Francisco Bay Area public insti- 
tutions of higher learning. By developing a focused interview ques- 
tionnaire, identifying the populations, and planning to gather data, 
the researcher proceeded to Sonoma State College, where a case study 
v;as made of the possible effectiveness of research. It is to that 
•'case study" that I now turn. 




CHAPTKR II 



I PRETEST IKG INSTRUMENTS, A CASE STUDY 

I 

i 

• An Aracrican Indian student entered the EOP with a .92 

high school grade point avei'iigc. After three quarter's 
in the University, he has a cumulat3.A^c GPA of 3.25. . . . 

— (EOPJ. University of V.’ashington (1971) 



This chapter will address the definition of General Admissions, 
•Special Admissions, the need for pretesting instruments, how the sample 
institution was chosen as a case study, what was done at tlic sample 
institution, and a summary of findings. 



General Admissions 



General Admivssions requirements for the several California 

State Colleges are outlined in Title 5, Chapter 5, Subchapter 2 of the 

California Administrative C6de, as amended by the Board of Trustees of 

the California State Colleges on November 24, 1970. For California 

high school graduates and residents: 

An applicant vjho is a graduate of a California High 
School or a legal resident for tuition purposes must 
have a grade point average and composite score on the 
SAT or ACT wliich provides an eligibility index placing 
him among the upper one-third of California high school 
graduates. The grade point average is based upon the 
last three years and does not include physical educa- 
tion , or military science.! The table below does not 



^j^llc;ti£, San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
52, No. 3 '(1970-1972), p. 22. 
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cover every case, but gives several cxoniplcs of 
the test score needed witli a given grade point 
average to be eligible for admission. 
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TABLE II-l 

SAI'IPLE OF ELIGIBILITY INDEX FOR CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES TO GAIN ADMISSION TO CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 



Grade Point Average 



SAT/ACT Needed 



3.21 and above 
2.80 
2.40 
2.00 

1.99 and bclov.' 



Eligible v;ith any score 
832/19 
1152/27 
1472/35 
Not eligible 



Source: Bulletin, San Jose State College, San Jose, California, 1970- 

1971, and 1971-1972, Vol. 52, No. 3 (1970), p. 22. 



For 1970-71, the minimum eligibility index for ACT 
was 741 and for SAT, 3072. ACT eligibility index 
is computed by multiplying grade point average by 
200 and adding it to 10 times the composite ACT 
score. SAT eligibility index is computed by multi- 
plying the grade point average by 800 and adding it 
to the total SAT score. 2 

This basic eligibility index qualifies an applicant to be ad- 
mitted to any of the California State Colleges, and General Admissions 
students are those students who meet this basic criteria. More will 



^Ibid. 
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be said about General Admissions in Chapter III. 

Special Admissions Proyams 

In this paper, Special Admissions Programs will include all 
students v/ho were admitted to the public institutions of Inglier 
Learning (used in this study) v,’ho did not meet the basic eligibility 
index discussed above. These efforts are not always hnown as Special 
Admissions Programs but arc sometimes referred to simply as Special 
Admits or Special Students or "Specials." These terms used in this 
research all connote Special Admissions Students and as such include 
all entering freshmen students not satisfying the eligibility index. 

In recent years, the largest Special Admissions Program being 
operated in the California State Colleges is the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Programs (EOP) . 

The Sonoma State College's E.O.P. office, called Hidden Talent, 
had defined its project in 1S69 as a program designed for "disadvantaged" 
young.stcrs and interpreted "disadvantaged" in terras of educational, 
psychological and economically shut-outs from the mainstream of American 
life. It concluded with the following statement: "The Hidden Talent 

Project is rather unique. It differs from all other college prog3'aras 
and is strongly 'people'-oriented. The program seeks to provide the 
educational experience to that segment of the population formerly ignored 
and rejected by higher education and society in general. Hidden 
Talent favors the poor and is a 'reacliing out' program v/hich encourages 
the 'drop out,' the unmotivated, and in general, students who at an 










early aijo have ’given up. ’ These students have demonstrated in both 
behavior and attitude many of the failures of regular educational pro- 
cesses which have been provided for them. The projections for the 
Hidden Talent student are to help him reach his scale of independence, 

to help him function within the college on his own initiative without 

3 

the supportive aids of the project." 

In sum, wo can say that the basic difference between General 
Admissions and Special Admissions is that General Admissions Students 
meet a criterion based upon an eligibility index while Special students 
are those who not only fail to meet this criterion, but also are dis- 
advantaged in other areas including psychological, economic, or cul- 
turally. It is to these students — the da’opouts, the unmotivated, the 
cultural isolates, the economically oppressed, the downtrodden, the 
hopeless and ethnic minorities--which this study is directed. In 
executing the p)urposes of this research, the need for pretesting 
instruments was acknowledged. 

The Need to Pretest Instruments 

With the use of focused interview questionnaires, this study 
was directed to securing information relative to specific questions in 
order to evaluate the effectiveness of "Special Admissions Programs." 
More specifically, we wanted to knov; the following, for' five years 
ending June, 1971. The questionnaire was composed of six parts, with 

P. Populus, Hidden Talent Pi'oject: Annual Report 1969-70 

(Pohnort Park, Ca. : Sonoma State Coilege, 1970), pp. 2-5. 
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each part addressing one of t]io first six ita;is below: 

1. Wiat spccif\ic institutional general admissions policies 
were waived for the Special Admissions programs? 

2. Vi'hat special services, (in tutoring, financial aid, 
housing, assistance, etc.) were provided students during 
the operation of the Special Admissions programs? 

5. How', in t]ie judgment of college adjainistrators, had the 
racial anil ethnic composition of the student body changed 
as a result of tlie Special Admissions programs? 

4. hhat were the perceptions of interviewees of the perform- 
ance of students admitted under the Special Admissions 
program relative to the pprforinanco of students of similar 
backgrounds (socio-economic status), who were admitted 
under the general admissions policies and did not par- 
ticipate in the special services mcnti07icd above? 

5. IVhat were tlie perceptions of college administrators of 
the performance of special admissions students relative to 
the performance of students from the general student body? 

6. Ifliat portions, if any, of these Special Admissions policie.s 
and operational procedures had been stated officially in 
the general admissions policy? 

7. How did the general admissions policies and the Special 
Admissions programs compare in each of the institutions? 

In order to do the above, there existed a need to pre-test 
instruments to dcteimiinc validity and reliability. We needed to 
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determine whether those inGtruments were practical, adequate, sound, 
logical, and measured what they were intended to measure. Also, ue 
needed to know whether or not the instruments could be depended upon 
to measure tire smne, or approximately the same, data consistently in 
diilrerent institutions over a period of time. 

Academia, higher education and all concerned with expanding 
educational opportunity need to know v/hat perspectives administrators 
had, who were primarily responsible for the execution of both General 
Admissions and Special Admissions provisions. Also, we needed to know 
how these perceptions compared witli information contained in records 
and reports kept by the respective schools. There existed a need to 
determine the length of time required to complete each interview. The 
quality, t)^© and availability of records' and reports needed to be pre- 
detex'mined in connection with the scope and aims of this research. 

Choosing an Institution for Pretesting 

The design of this study was projected to examine the conduct 
and effectiveness of Spsecial Admissions Programs in San Francisco Bay 
Area public institutions of higher education. In choosing a sample 
institution, the rationale was that the school should be: 

A California State College, 

Should have similar general admissions policies as 
those to be studied in the Bay Area, 

Should have Special Admissions Programs similar to 
those in the San Francisco Bay Area public senior 
institutions of higher education. 

Either near enough to the Bay Area to be influenced 
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by its culture or, located in a geographical setting 
which served n population v.'ith varyins nunbers of 
ethnic minorities. 

The sample instituliion should be outside the immediate San 
Francisco hay Area, accommodating a population of surrounding counties 
with less coraparabivc ethnic minority group persons than t)'pically 
found in the hay Area. 

In sum, it should be stated that the criteria for selecting 
an institution fox' pretesting were based on three premises: 1) to 

•determine; the validity and x'oliability of the data-gathering instru- 
•jnents, 2) to dotearinino the availability of appropriate records and 
reports, and 3) solection of a California State College with similar 
admission imigrams and serving a population with various numbers of 
ethnic minorities. 

After considering several possible state colleges, Sonoma State 
College at Rohnort Pai’k, California, was chosen for the case study. 

This school is locuj,ed approximately 65 miles north of San Francisco, 
in a rural setting which has less proportional ethnic minorities in 
the six surrounding counties than the San Francisco Bay Area. 

bliat Was Done at Sonoma State 

Once the sample institution v;as chosen, the researcher proceeded 
to contact the institution and identified persons to be interviewed. 
These were the Director of Admissions and Records, tlic Director of Edu- 
cational Opportunity Programs (liOP) , and the Director of Financial Aid. 
These administrators were primarily x'esponsible for executing the pro- 
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visions of the respective admissions prograias. 

A time and place for each interview v/as arranged with the 
respective administrators, and each administrator was interviewed 
separately. Questions were asked directly from the questionnaire, and 
responses were recorded on the instrument. The Director of HOP was 
unavailable for an interview and the Associate Director v/as interviewed. 
The Associate had been v/ith the prograai (Hidden Talent) from its 
beginning (1968), while the Director was relatively new in his office. 
The responses of each interviewee v/ere recorded on the questionnaire 
and each individual was thanked for his/her cooperation at the termina- 
tion of each interviev/. Respondents were then given a slieet, outlining 
a list of reports and records which were needed to complement this 
research; they were requested to provide such information as pertained 
to their c ffice. 

hT/at has Learned Operat ionally 

The sumraary of data collected will be treated in the next sec- 
tion; however, operationally, the follov/ing v/oro realized: 

It was very important to plan an appointment in advance 
to interviev/ administrators. 

The interviev/ consumed from one and one-half hours to 
two hours and should not be completed during one sitting 
without the insistence of the interviewee. 

The Director of Financial Aids (not consi lered in the 
initial proposal) should be interviewed particularly 
with reference to financial assistance provided to 
the students. 

Financial aid was given in packages with transportation, 
cost of living, books and supplies, etc., included, and 
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all estimates were relative to this summation, 
which should be so recorded on the instruments. 

Estimates relative to racial and ethnic character- 
istics of students and graduates were made on a 
yearly basis or not at all without respect to 
the number of freshmen, sophomores, juniors or 
seniors. These yearly estimates were recorded 
on the data-gathering instrximents. 

The sixth column on parts four (4) and five (5) 
of the interview questionnaire should be headed 
"no opinion." 

Records relative to racial and ethnic character- 
istics of students and graduates did not exist. 

The colleges had been forbidden to request such 
information before 1968, and subsequently students 
would not complete required forms correctly.^ 

For the interpretation of abbreviations used in questionnaire 

and tables, the following should be observed: 

GAP = General Admissions Policy 

SAP = Special Admissions Programs 

GAS = General Admissions Students 

SAS = Special Admissions Students 

Respective administrators needed time to make available reports 
and records relative to the prosecution of this research. 

In sum, it should be noted that the choice of Sonoma State 
College was definitely relevant to the purpose of this study. Opera- 
tional adjustments were subsequently adhered to and a summary of data 
gathered follows. One should note that statements relative to data 
collected in the summary of findings represent the opinions and 



^Interview with Mr. Harold J. Salters, Director of Admissions 
and Records, Sonoma State College, October, 1971. 
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perspectives of surainistrntors interviewed unless otherv.'ise indicated. 
Summa r y of I-indinp,s 

The focused interview questionnaire consisted of six (6) 
parts, with each part C^iucstion) designed to gather specific informa- 
tion. A suimiiary of the findings with the six-part questionnaire vdll 
follow in chronological order. Part 1 was about the admission criteria 
and included thv'^ general question and 19 subset questions. 

Question 1: V.’hat specific institutional General Admissions 

Policies were waived for the Special Admissions Program? 

1. Admissions 

As indicated earlier, the primary admission criterion for State 
Colleges consisted of a relationship between grade point averages (GPA) 
and test scores on the Ainerican College Test (ACT) or the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) which, taken collectively, provide an eligibility 
index for California's high school graduates (see Table 11-2). This 
was continually identified by each person intervicv.’ed. V'hile Table 
II-l showed examples of hov; the eligibility index might look for certain 
ajiplicants, Table II-2 represents a detailed eligibility index. 

This eligibility table is used for all General Admissions Stu- 
dents (GAS) who are entering for the first time, and v;ho have fev;cr 
than 60 semester or 90 quarter hours (college credits) completed with 
a "C" average or better.^ 

^ The California State Colleges , Los Angelos, California: "Infor- 

mation for Prospective Students and Admission-Ucadmission Application 
forms for the Academic Year 1972-73," 1971, p. 3. 
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The figures in Table II-2 are to be used for determining the 
eligibility of graduates of California high schools (or California legal 
residents) for freshman admission to a State College, beginning v.’ith 

/ 

/ the Fall 1967 admission cycle. Grade point averages are based on vjork 

I 

completed in the last three years of high school, exclusive of physical 
education and militC'i’y science. Scores shown are the SAT Total and the 
ACT Composite. Students with a given GPA must present the corresponding 
test score. Conversely, students with a given ACT or SAT score must 
.present the corresponding GPA in order to be eligible. 

The administrators interviev.’ed agreed that the grades and test 
scores were very important and were always used in determining admission 
for General Admission students, but rank in high school graduating 
class was not a determinant. They also were in agreement v.’ith 2.00 
being the lower GPA limit for general students, and that there were no 
lower GPA limits for "special" admission student. s. 

I'lilule test scores and grade point averages (GPA) were waived 
for special admits, the "specials" were expected to secure letters of 
reference and interviews, though not required, were encouraged. One 
respondent cited the Harmon Bill (1969) which requires letters of 
nomination for special students be made from previous schools, two 
community groups, or from public or private organizations. The Annual 
Report of Hidden Tale nt for 1969-1970. s.tates under "Requirements," p. 5, 
that four letters of recommendation are needed to enter the project. 

One letter is to bo addressed to the Director of F.OP, expressing interest 
in tile program, and three (3) letters of recommendation are to be from 
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members of the cojiununity, high school principal, or any of the state 
designated agencies. 

2. Special Services 

Question 2: Ifnat specific services (financial, tutoring, 

counseling, aid, etc.) were offered students during the years between 
1966-1967 and 1970-1971?. 

The respondents indicated that financial aid is given to stu- 
dents in packages. These packages include money for books, supplies, 
transpoz'tation, living expenses, housing, meals, etc., and the dollar 
value of each package is dependent upon the needs of individual students. 
It was with this understanding that estimates were made. Table II-3 
indicates the estimates made by the three persons interviewed relative 
to the distribution of financial aid to both General Admissions stu- 

» 

dents and Special Admissions students during the five years studied."' 

It can be noted in Table II-3 that no estimates were made for 
special students before 1968-1969. One respondent (number two) made 
no estimate for the two years ending June 1968, and his. estimates sug- 
gest that approximately ten percent of the students receiving financial 
aid were Special Admits. The number of students estimated to have re- 
ceived aid by respondents number one and nrunber three are closely 
related, and all respondents were relatively close to the actual number 
of students receiving aid, as indicated by the report in the office of 
the Director of Financial Aid. All the figures for total cost of 
financial aid represent estimates, and no rocoi’d was available with 
which to compare these figures. 
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ESTIMATED.- AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS AT SONOMA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR THE YEARS 1966-67 THROUGH 1970-71 
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Tutorial services for EOP or Hidden Talent students were pro- 
vided for the acadci'.iic years of 1969-70 and 1970-71. The number of 
students receiving tliis service and total hours are shown in Table 
II-4. Only one ])crson chose to advance an estimate of the magnitude 
of this effort at Sonoma State. 

No estimates were made for general' students, and the OOP stu- 
dents do not include all special admits; however, tho intervievrees 
reported tliat almost all the tutoring was done by the EOP office. 

TABLE 1 1-4 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EOP STUDENTS RECEIVING TUTORIAL SERVICE 
DURING THE ACADBIIC YEARS 1969-1971 AT SONOMA STATE COLLEGE 





No. of 


Hours 


No . of 


Total No. 


Approx. ■$ 


Year 


Students 


Weekly 


Weeks 


of Hours 


of Students 


1969-70 


78 


2 


32 


4992 


o 

1 


1970-71 


103 - 


2 


32 


6592 


100% 



Source: Data gathered with use of the focused intervievj questionnaire 

at Sonoma State College, October, 1971. 



The Hidden Talent Project Report for 1969 stated that only "one 
quarter of the Hidden Talent students registered with the tutorial 
center."^ What can be noted is that the number of students (Special 



O 

ERIC 



Midde n Talent Proje ct, Annual Report 1969-70, Rohnert Park, 
California, Vh P. I’opulus, Director, Sonoma State College, 1970. 
Unpublisliod document, p. 7, 
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Admits) was estimated to represent 100 percent of the HOP enrollecs. 
This respondent also suggested that the tutorial program was very 
effective for the two years’ duration. Other findings relative to 
services rendered shov.’ed the follovjing: 

Services provided to the students such as Iiousing, finance, 
tutoring, counseling, etc. were not related to the admission criteria. 

Admission officers liave very little concept of who benefits 
from what kind of student services. 

All respondents felt that, health services provided students 
both GAS and SAS v.^ere minor medical, and all students utilized this 
service at some time during the course of an academic year. 

Special students had been very active in student affairs, and 
held the office of president and vice-president of the student govern- 
ment in 1969-70. This, however, was not true before 1969, and after 
1970 Special Admits declined considerably in participation in student 
affairs as reported by the interviewees. 

3. Ethnic Characteristics of Students ajid Graduates 

Question 3: hhat were the approximate racial and ethnic com- 

positions of your total student populace for the academic years 1966- 
1967 through 1970-1971? 

Reports relative to the composition of racial and ethnic 
identities among the students and graduates were non-existent. The 
administrators report that colleges were not allowed to ask questions 
regarding race and ethnic identification during 1966 through 1968, and 
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subsequently, studoits would not complete the forms properly. Before 
constructing tlie tables showing individual perspectives, the estimcitcs 
v.’ere studied to determine the high and low estimate of ethnic character- 
istics of the student populace. Table II-5 shows only the range (low 
and high) estimates of ethnic compositions of the students at Sonoma 
State during the five years studied. 

As noted in Table II-5, the ethnic composition of students was 
largely white or Euro-A)nerican. Mexican-Amex'icans and Blacks (^according 
to these estimates) tended’ to begin enrolling in Fall, 1967, and grad- 
ually grev; to an estimated higli of 100 fo: Blacks and 50 for Mexican- 
A}nericans by Fall, 1971. One interviewee suggested that the school 
might have had a few American Indians enrolled throughout the fit'c year* 
period who did not identify with their ethnic group. 

The Hidden Talent Project's Annual Report 1965 indicated that 
sixty-four (64) special admissions students had begun v/ith the Project 
during its inaugural year of 1955-69. The report shov.'ed no racial or 
ethnic breakdoim, but stated that twenty of the original group dz'opped 
out by the Fall of 1969 for a multiplicity of reasons. 

Tables II~6, II-7, and II-S I'epresent the enrollment of EOF 
students in the fall of 1969 (Tabic 1 1-6), ethnic distribution of all 
EOP students as of December, 1969 (Table II-7) , and a summary of the 82 
total students in the Hidden Talent project as of June, 1970 (Table 
II-8). Fall, 1969 marked the first time reports were kepjt at Sonoma 
State relative to ethnic composition of students in the Hidden Talent 
Pi'ojcct, according to the Director of Admissions and Records. It must 
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TABLE I 1-6 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION' 0!' STUDENTS ADMITTED TO SONOMA 
STATE COLLEGE IN TME I'ALL OF 1969 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Black 


11 


7 


18 


Itfhite 


2 


8 


10 


Mexican Amci'ican 


7 


2 


9 


Hawaiian 


0 


1 


1 


Puerto Rican 


0 


1 


1 


•Asian American 


0 


0 


0 


Totals 


20 


19 


n 

1 



Source; Midde n Tn l ent Project , Annual Report 1969-70, Sonoma State 
College, Rohnert Park, Californaa, W. P. Populus, Director, 
(unpul) li si'. ed Report) . 



BTMNIC DISTRIBUTION 
PROJECT AT SONOMA 


TABLE 1 1-7 

OF ALL STUDENTS IN ’ 
STATE COLLEGE AS OF 


THE HIDDEN TALENT 
DECKMDEPv 1969 




Male 


Female Total 


Appro.x. % 








of Total 


Black 


•28 


IS 43 


S2.A% 


IVliite 


'5 


12 17 


20.7 


Mexican American 


14 


4 IS 


22.0 


Hav/aiian 


0 


1 1 


1.2 


Puerto Rican 


0 


1 1 


.1.2 


■Asian American 


1 


1 2 


2.4 


Totals 


48 


34 N = 82 100. 



Source: Coanpiled fi'cm data found in tho Hidden Talent Project's 

Annual Report, 1969-70, Sonoma State College, Rohnert Park, 
California. 
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TABLE II-S 

A SUMM:\UY OP THE 82 STUDENTS ENROLLED IK THE HIDDEN TALENT 
PROJECT AS OP JUNE 1970 AT SON’O.'.LX STATE COLLEGE 







No. of 
Students 


Approx. 

Percent 


1. 


Resigned or withdrew 


5 


6.1 


2. 


Graduated (undergraduate 
degree), June, 1970 


S 


6.1 


3. 


Disqualified 


3 


3.66 


A, 


Probat ion 


9 


11.0 


5. 


Not registered. Spring, 1970, 
only 


3 


3.66 


6. 


Active undei'graduato 
enrollment 


57 

► ’ 


70.0 




Totals 


N = 82 


100?d 



Source: Hidden Talent Project, 1970, p. 8. 



be remembered that all special students were not in the Hidden Talent 
Project at Sonoma State, but interviewees guessed that almost all were. 

As noted in Table II -7, 20 percent of the EOP students were 
white, 52 percent Black, 22 percent Mexican- American, approximately 
1.50 percent each of Asian-Ainericans and Puerto Ricans. Table II-S 
shows that as many students graduated as of June, 1970 as resigned or 
withdrew. And, of the 82 students enrolled at that time, 57 were active 
undergraduate students. The dropout rate was only 6.1 percent during 
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this time. 

Tabic II-9 shows a swainaiy of tlio 82 students enrolled in the 
Hidden Talent Project as of June, 1970. This table shov.’s the rani;o of 
financial assistance received ($25.00 to $3, 161. 00) ; the range of grade 
point averages (GPA) earned (.60. to 4.00); and range of units tahen for 
the academic year (.5 to. 54). 




TABLE 1 1-9 

SUMMARY or HIDDEN TALENT STUDENTS ENROLLED AT SONOM/\ STATE 
COLLEGE FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1969-1970 





Not Par- 
ticipating 


Lowest 


Highest 


Totals 


Total 

Financial 

Aid 


11 


$25.00 


'$3,161 . OO 


N = 71 


Total 


G.P.A. 


12 


.60 


4.00 


N = 70 


Units, 
Fall 69-70 


10 


.5 


54 


N = 72 



Source: Hidden Talent Project , 1970, p. 9. 



The column headed "Not Participating" indicates that the stu- 
dent did not receive financial aid and had no G.P.A. or earned units 
due to v/ithdrawal, probation, resignation, disqualification, or not 
enrolled Spring, 1970. 

; 109 



A 
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4 . Griuiuntc Doi:;recs Aw ar ded 

During the year 1966-1967, reports from the Office of Admissions 
and Records indicated that there were 177 baccalaureate degrees and 
three graduate degrees earned and awarded. Uliile no respondents would 
estimate the ethnic representation in these classes, it v.'as generally 
•agreed that -no Blac-ks , Browns , Araerica-n -Indians or Asian Americans v/erc 
represented in these figures. 

The academic year 1967-1968 witnessed 230 students earning the 

g 

baccalaureate degree, and 16 students earned graduate degrees. Again, 
respondents estimated that none of the American ethnic minority gr-oups 
identified above were present in these groups. This was particularly 
significant since the interviewees wei'e each intendewed separately and 
no respondent knew v;hat any of the other administrators had perceived. 

For the school year 1968-1969, .the first year of EOF (or the 
Hidden Talent Project) the reports indicated 416 baccalaureate degrees 
were awarded. Estimates ranged from one to five of whom were Black 
Americans; zero to tv.’o, Me.xican-Amoricans; one to five, Asian Amer-icans; 
and two to six for others (interviewees considez'ed "others" as foreign 
students). It was also estimated that no Chicanos or Blacks, but perhaps 

7 

"Information Service Guido," Sonoma State College (an unpublished 
report of degz'ccs awaz'ded each year between 19 6 6-1967 thx'ough 1970-1971). 
These figures were broken down by academic year in five categories: 1) 
number of students eaz-ning degi'ees (B.S. and graduate) at the end of 
the Sumnior , Fall , Winter , and Spring qziarters, and totals. 

^Ibid. , p. 7. 

• ^Ibid. , p. 8. 
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one Asian American and one or two other foi-ei^jn students were included 
in the twenty graduate degrees issued by the college that year. 

Estimates for ear7-'.ed baccalaureate degrees during 1969-1S70 
ranged from five to ten Blacks; two to six Chicanos; six to ten Asian 
Americans, and five to fifteen "others" among those receiving degrees. 
There v.’cre no estimates of the total number of degrees granted, but 
records showed that 660 were issued for that period. 

Reports indicated that forty graduate degrees were awarded by 
the institution in June, 1970,^^ and it was estimated that one to two 
were Blacks; one to two wore Chicanos; no Amei'ican Indians, two to three 
v;ere Asian Americans, and three to seven wore "others." 

Undergraduate degrees earjied during the college year 1970-1971 
12 

totaled 761. ' It was estimated that of this group, ten to twenty were 
Black; six to fourteen were Mexican- American; ten to twenty were Asian 
American,, ten to fifteen "others." Again, it was estimated that no 
American Indians were among those graduating. 

Records show that 81 graduate degrees were issued by the insti- 
tution in- June, 1970, of v;hich the estimated were as follows for ethnic 
minorities : 

1 . Blacks - one to tv.’o 

2. Mexican-American - two to three 



^ ^Ibid. , p. 9. 
^^ Ibid. , p. 10. 
^^ Ibid. , p. 10. 
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3. American Indians - zero 

4. Asian Americans - one to three 

5. Othei's (foreign students) - three to six 

Table II-IO represents a summary of the estimated undergraduate 
degrees awarded by the institution between the years 1966-1967 and 
1970-1971. Note, this summary of estimates of intei'viev.’ecs only shows 
the range (high and lovj number of students) of the various ethnic gi'oup 
participating in th.e graduation as degree recipients at Sonoma State 
College. 



TABLE II-IO 

SUMI'IARY 01-' PERCEIVED TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES AWARDED AT 
SONOMA STATE COLLEGE BETWEEN 1966-1967 AND 1970-1971 







Estimated 


Estimated 


Ethnic 


Totals 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Group 


Reported 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


- 


2244 










White 




*2191 


*2118 


*95.2 


*89.1 


Black 




16 


35 


.7 


1.5 


Mexican American 




8 


20 


.4 


.9 


American Indian 




0 


0 


0 


0 


Asian American 




17 


35 


• 8 


1.5 


Other (foreigners) 




12 


36 


.55 


1.6 


**Subtotal 




~53 


126 


2.4 


“5T2~ 


Totals 


2244 


2244 


2244 


100.0% 


100.0% 



2244 for total students represent records in tJie Office of Admissions 
and Records. 

* No estimates made for white students; number represents total degrees 



not accounted for. 

**Total of all groups except white. 

Source: Constructed v.'ith data gathered with tho focused interview 
questionnaire at Sonoma State College, October*, 1971. 
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As con be noted, the estimates sliow that from 89 percent to 95 
percent of all ^;raduatcs u’ore white or Euro-American. Also, one will 
note the high percentage o£ v.’liites follows the lower percentage of 
other confined otirnic groups. Ko estimates were made of the number and 
percents for white graduates, and tlie figures' used in Table II-IO arc 
compiled from numbers and pjorcents not accounted for. 

Respondents also estimated the number' of ethnic minorities 
recei'ving graduate degrees for tho first year period. 

Table II-ll represents a summary of the perceived distribution 
of graduate degrees awarded by the iiistitutipn between 1966 and 1971. 
Note the low and high estimates are depicted here in order to show the 
range in differences of opinions. 

Miile the figures in the foregoing tables represo:it the esti- 
mates compared to actual records, the undergraduate totals for some 
ethnic groups could be somev.’hat high or low (Table II-IO). The number 
of racial ethnic minorities v/ho received graduate degrees from this 
institution could well be estimated a bit high (Table II-ll).' 

Summary 

In sum, it can be said tliat a disproportionate number of ethnic, 
minorities have not earned degrees from Sonoma State College, Rohnert 
Park, California during the five years ending in June, 1971. Some 
progress was evident after 1968; however, this was almost insignificant 
compared with tlie total progre.ss of the school. 
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5. Determinants Preventing Zhe College from Reflecting 


a Groat 


er Number of btlniic Minority Individuals 


A summary of these determinants disclosed the following 


factors: 


r ■ * 


1. 


Geographic location 


2. 


Traditional standards 


3. 


Transportation 


4. 


Student financing 


5. 


State legislative constraints 


6. 


Student housing 



While the above deteraiinants wci-e listed as barriers to equal 
educational opportunity for etlinic minorities, one respondent suggested 
that since 1969 the student population mirrors a slightly higher pro- 
portion of Blacks, Mexican-Americatis and Asian Americans than the popu- • 
lation of the six surrounding counties which the college basically 
serves. This respondent, along with one other, also disagreed w'ith 
the statement in the California Master Plan for Higher Education which 
stated that the state college system serves primarily the local geo- 
graphic area where each is located. In qualifying this disagreement, 
the respondent stated that since 196S the college recruited an in- 
creasingly greater portion of its students from outside the immediate 
area, and that Los Angeles County had the second highest number o£ 
mati'iculants in Fall, 1971. 

In sum, it should be said that wliilc some respondents felt the 
college could have done nothing to improve its ability to recruit more 
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persons with ethnic minority identity, others proposed three steps 
ichich could help. Those were: (1) change state policy, (2) re- .valuate 

traditional admissions policy, (5) state legislature should declare open 
admissions. 

6. Performance 

Question; Using a scale of one tp six, hov? do admissions of- 
ficers perceive the average perfortiance of Special Admissions students 
relative to the average performance for General Admissions students 
•from similar socio-economic backgrounds v/ho did not receive special 
services with respect to the following: Grades earned, progress toward 

degree requirements, social adjustment, adjustment to academic rigors, 
di'opout rate, and time taken to earn degree? Follovjing is a summation 
of these perceptions . 

A. Grades Earned . All respondents perceived that the grades 
earned by these two groups v/ere about the same for each of the five-year 
periods which represented the number three column on a continuum from 
one to six. One respondent elected to make estimates for the last 
three years only, 1968-1969 throuj^h 1970-1971. 

Progress Toward Degree Requirements . All respondents except 
one perceived the special admit student as progressing somewhat slower 
for each of the five years except 1969-1970 and 1970-1971. One reporter 
■pei'ceived that "specials" would progress somewliat faster than gener'al 
fi'om similar socio-economic backgrounds during tlie last two years 
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ending June, 1971. 

C. Soc i al Ad~iustrac.'nt . Each officer intcrvicv;cd perceived social 
adjustment of "special admits" to be about the s;r.iao or soTnev/hat slower 
than "general" students from similar socio-econonic backgrounds, Viliilc 
some intei’vicwces were ill-at-ease with the concept of social adjustment, 
qualifying statements suggested that "special admits" encounter some 
difficulty making the social adjustment during the first one or two 
yeai's_ of full-time study at the college campus. 

D. Adjustment to Academic Rigoi-s . l\hen "special admits" v;orc 
compared to tlie regular students from similar socio-economic backgrounds,- 
data revealed that their adjustment to academic rigors was about the same 
as regulars. One educator reported somewhat lower for the year 1968- 
1969, and stated that little or no services (counseling and tutoring) 
were provided for the specials that year. 

E. Dropout Hates. More administrators perceived the dropout 
rate for the "special admit" to be about the same or somewhat lower 

as compared to general students from similar socio-economic backgrounds. 
Again, one respondent I'ated "specials" decidedl y higher for the years 
1967-1969, which also coincides with the Hidden Talent Annual keport 
of 1969-1970, which stated that twenty of sixty-four, or about one- 
third of tlie initial "specials," dropped out tliat year. 

F. Tiiuo Taken to Earn Degree . Each educator rated "special 
admits" somevduit longer or somewhat shorter when compared with general 

EjUC i , 
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students from similar socio-economic backgrounds on time taken to earn 
degrees. It was noted tliat no person rated the two groups about tlie 
same for any of the five years studied. The qualifying statements 

/ were that "specials" tended to stay in scliool longer and continue with 

f 

persistence, once given the special services of adequate finajicing, 
tutoring, and counseling. Other administrators felt that "specials" 
were continually slower and less persi.Hen.t than general students from 
similar socio-economic backgrounds. 

Summary 

In siunmarizing the perceptions administrators held with respect 
to the performance of Special students relative to the performance of 
General students from similar socio-economic backgrounds, it should be 
said that differeuve respondents had different opinions, but collectively 
these pex'ceptions clustered about the center of the continuum. Generally, 
there is very little difference in these performances. Also, the Special 
students tend to be somewhat slower than others in making the necessary 
adjustment, but once this is done. Specials tend to perform quite 
satisfactorily in all the ai’eus where judgments were made. 



Performance 

Question: Using a scale of one to six, hov; to Admissions Of- 

ficers perceive the average performance for Special Admissions students 
relative to the average performance for General Admissions students with 
respect to the following areas of progress: Grades earned, Progress 

toward degree requirements. Social adjustment, Adjustment to academic 
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rigors, Dropout rate, and Tirae taken to earn degree? 

Summa ry of Opinion 

Special Adivo.ssion Students Relative to General Admission Students 

The opinions of administratoi's iolatiA'’c to the average perform- 
ance of special students compared to the average performance of the 
general strident body 3nirrored a pattern very similar to the one just 
discussed. Most interviewees rated special admission students as being 
about the same as general admission students. Several ratings Vvcre 
.somewhat lower in tlie area of progress toward degree x'equirements and 
adjustment to academic rigors. 

The three most often used qualifying intimations were as 

fo5.1ows: 

1. Specials stay in school longer while nmny general students 
drop out, transfer or tune out society completely. 

2. Special students consistently begin slowly and most of 
the misfits drop out the first year, but those remaining 
catch up with the generals and sux'pass them by thei.r 
senior year. 

3. Counseling and tutoring have not been adequate except for 

'* one or two years for special students. These years were 

seen to be the last two years ending June, 1971. 

Concludingly, it can be said that "special admits" begin con- 
siderably slower than generals, those who are unprepared for the challenge 
drop out tb.c first year or two , and tho remaining students tend to catch 
up to general students and, in many cases, surpass this group by their 
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senior year. The dropout rate is vex'y high tlie first year, but falls 
to a rate decifledly lov;er than generals by their fourth year, as re- 
ported by administrators interviewed at Sonoma State College. 

7. (Turn-Key Effect:) Question 

hTiat specific policy and operational changes of the Special 
Admissions Programs have been i7rcorporated into the General Admissions 
Policies for the years 1966-1967 through 1970-1971? 

When ashed if any specific policy or operational procedure 
of the Special Admissions Programs had been ijicorporatcd into the Gen- 
eral Admissions Policies, each respondent replied, "Nothing," or "None.’* 
They did, hov/ever, add that the screening of ’’special admits" had in- 
creased intensely beginning Fall, 1970. 

Other Findings 

The time taken to complete the focused ijiterview questionnaire 
was about one and one-half hours. It should not be completed during 
one sitting v/ithout the insistence of the interviewee. 

Summary of Research Project at Sonoma State 

Dr. Carl D. Peterson, Sonoma State College, recently (September, 
1971) completed a study at this institution entitled "An Exploratory 
Analysis of the Development and Achievement of E.O.P. (Equal Opportunity 
Program) Students." The purpose of his study v.»as to evaluate the 
utility of information obtained from a variety of standardized tests 
that might be predictive of college success among students admitted to 
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an E.O.P. program at a California State Collogo. Tho study examined 
a variety of predictive tests which iriCluded student achievement, voca- 
tional interest, and personality traits. Also, those ev'^aluating the 
study assessed change in the '’disadvantaged" student's performance 
after one year in college. 

The fifty-four (54) E.O.P. students participating in the study 

wore tested at the beginning and conclusion of one academic year. Tho 

three areas tested v;ere: achievement, vocational interest, and self- 

13 

image. 

Indicated in the results were findings that traditional pre- 
dictive information (high school grade point average, achievement 
tests, vocational interest tests and self-image tests) of college ap- 
plicants cannot bo used to predict the college grade point averages of 
disadvantaged students. It was, however, found that combinations of 
the above measures were significantly predictive of the number of 
college units completed by disadvantaged students after one academic 
year. 

Separating the subjects into "successful" and "unsuccessful" 

E.O.P. students was an arbitrary criterion of academic success based 

upon college G.P.A. (2.0 or better) and units (24 or more semester) 

14 

completed. Significant differences in performance between the groups 









13 

Carl Daniel Peterson, Abst ract; An Explanatory Analysis of 
the Development and Achievement of E.O.P, (Equal Opportunity Prof.ram) 
Students. Rohnert Park, Ca. : Sonoma State College. (Unpublished 

research document, September, 1971), p. 1. 
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Ibid. , p . 2 . 
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and within the groups were noted by the termination of one acadonic 

year. Thc.se difference." v.'ero noted in performances on achievement 

tests, vocational interest tests, and self-image tests. 

Dr. Peterson found that "successful" E.O.P. students indicated 

a higher (more positive) initial (pre) self- concept score than those 

E.O.P. students who were "unsuccessful" in their fii'st year of college. 

He also noted that "successful" E.O.P. students earned higher post-ACT 

jnatli scores and greater post-congruency between their vocational 

,perso.nality and major field of study than those students considered 
15 

"unsuccessful." 

Of the sixteen variables tested, the three listed below were 
significant: 

1. Post ACT math score. 

2. Pre self-concept score. 

3. Post vocational personality and major field congruency 
score. 

Table 11-12 shows the significance of variance between pre- and 
post- scores of unsuccessful and successful groups. 

As noted above, the most significant cliango in performance of 
E.O.P. students who were not successful in college demonstrated 
diminishing self-concept throughout the academic year. 



15 



Ibid. , pp. 



1 and 2. 
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TABLE 11-12 

SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIyM'.'CE BETL'EEN PRE- AND POST- SCORES OF 
UNSUCCESSFUL AND SUCCESSFUL GROUPS AT SONOMA. STATE COLLEGE, 

197117 



I — 

/ 

Variable 


N 


Mean 

Unsuccessful 

Group 


Mean 

Successful 

Group 


F 


Post-ACT 
Math Score 


34 


7.94 


13.58 


6.38*S 






(17) 


(17) 




•Pre- Self- 
Concept Score 


44 


144.22 


159.35 


4.01* 






(23) ■; 


(21) 




Post Vocational 
Personality and 
Major Field 
Congruency 
Score 


38 


‘V. 

3.95 


5.27 


5.58** 



* Significant to .01 level of confidence. 
** Significant to .05 level of confidence. 




Dr. Peterson concluded his research by stating that generally, 
the E.O.P. student enters college with a low score in the communication 
arts (reading and writing) and this, plus his achievement, is identified 
in lov/ initial ACT scores. Ifhetlier or not the Anerican College Test is 
a fair or valid measure of predicted college success is relative 
(there are indicatioiis that portions of the ACT, v;hen combined with 

18 

several factors, are directly related to college academic success). 

^ ^Ibid. , p, 3. 

1 8 

Ibid. . p. 2. 
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However, the study did indicate two variables that are not only pre- 
dictive of ACT scores b it that are capable of perforjnancc change thei:i- 

19 

selves. The tv;o variables were self-concept and self-acceptance. 

The assumption is that if improvement in ACT scores is desired, im- 
proving the disadvantaged student’s self-image will be associated with 
improvement of his ACT scores. 

Also, the disadvantaged student's' self-concept will be con- 
current v/ith his success (or lack of success) in college. The 
. implication stresses the importance of the disadvantaged student 
finding something in his college experience that will help his self- 
concept improve. Otherwise, he might lose self-concept and the pos- 
sibility of his success in college will be lessened. 

Chapter Sinm.'.ary 

In this chapter we have noted that General Admissions to 
California State Colleges use the regular admissions criteria which 
consist primarily of an eligibility index comparing test scores (ACT/ 
SAT) and grades earned in high schools. Special Admits were generally 
identified as being all student admits whose record did not qualify 
them for general admissions. The focused interview questionnaire vjas 
pretested at Sonoma State College, Rohnert ParJ:, California for re- 
liability and validity, and the choice of this school was in keeping 
with the purpose of this research. 
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A smujnary of findings indicated that Special Adriits did not 
meet the eligibility index requirements but were expected to have 
interviews, and four letters of reference in order to gain admission 
to the undergraduate ranks. A greater portion of special students 
received financial aid, tutorial help and counseling assistance. Per- 
ceptions of administrators wore that the tutorial program was most 
effective with Specials during the last two years ending Juno, 1971, 
and Specials had been very active in student government for the 
academic year 1969-1970. 

The ethnic characteristics of the student body began to change 
slightly after 1968 with the initiation of the Hidden Talent Project 
(EOP), but this growth was insignificant when compared with the overall 
growth of the student body in numbers during the five years ending 
June, 1971. 

Administrators perceived that there was little difference 
'overall in the performance of Specials and Generals, but when broken 
down into portions of the academic careei', Specials were seen as being 
much slov;er starters than Generals. The dropout rate for Specials was 
seen as being much higher than for Generals during their freshman year, 
but it tended to stabilize or equal approximately the same as Generals 
during the next two years. By their senior year, it was felt that 
Specials tended to have lower dropout rates and lughor grade point 
averages than the General Admissions student. 

Interviewees reported no change in tlie General Admissions 
Policies as a result of Special Admissions Programs for the five years 

; ■ ' ■ 125 
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studied. Chapters III through VI will treat the results of data 
gathered in the four institutions of higlicr learning comprising tJic 
. basic study. 
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GliNERAL ADMISSION’S POLICIES AND SPECIAL ADMISSIONS PROGRAMS 

This chapter will treat the concepts of general and special 
admissions, an EOP student, implications for special admissions pro- 
grams and a summary of findings relative to policies waived for the 
special student in the institutions studied. 

General Admissions Policies 

General Admissions Policies in colleges and universities are 
basically those policies which arc designed to limit, select or de- 
select students to their undergraduate student ranks . Colleges and 
universities which do not practice "Open Admissions" can bo .said to 
have sucli policies. In this study, general admissions are synon>T!ious 
with selective admissions and includes all senior colleges and uni- 
versities' admissions policies which are not specifically labelled 
"Special Admissions." 

One example of general or selective admissions can be repre- 
sented using a study by Alexander \L Astin, Director of the Office of 
Research of the American Council on Education. Hr. Astin states: 
"Although there can be minor variations from year to year, institutional 
selectivity tends to be a highly stable institutional trait. Mr. 

^Alexander W. Astin, "Open Admissions and Programs for the Dis- 
advantaged," Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 42, No. 8 (November, 
1971), p. 632. 



Astin also suggested that selectivity is highly correlated with an 
institution's prestige, including variables such as faculty salaries, 
endownent, research contract funds, faculty student ratio, size of 
library, academic competitiveness among students and the political 
orientation of the school. Table III-l shows how the population of 
institutions was distributed with respect to selectivity in 1968. 



TABLE III-l 

SELECTIVITY LEVELS OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1968 

(N = 2,319)** 



College 


Corresponding Range of Student Mean Scores 


Institutions 


Selectivity 

Level 


SAT V+M 


ACT Composite 


No. 


Pet. 


8 


1320 or higher 


30 or higher 


27 


1.2 


7 


1236-131.9 


28-29 


43 


1.8 


6 


1154-1235 


26-27 


85 


3.7 


5 


1075-1153 


25-26 


141 


6.1 


4 


998-1074 


23-24 


342 


14.7 


3 


926- 997 


21-22 


331 


14.3 


2 


-855- 925 


19-20 


273 


11.8 


1 

No estimate 


854 or lower 


18 or lower 


281 


12.1 


available. . 


854* 


19* 


796 


34.3 



Note: Table includes all institutions listed in part 3 of the 1968 edition 

of the U.S. Office of Education's Education Directory , except those 
institutions that require prior undergraduate credits for admission. 

*Estimate of the average test scores of students entering institutions in 
this category, based on evidence reported in Alexander W. Astin, Predicting 
Academic Performance in College (New Yoi'k: Free Press, 1971). 

**Talcen from Alexander W. Astin, "Open Admissions and Programs for the 
Disadvantaged," Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 42, No. 8 (November, 
1971), p. 632. 
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These figures included all institutions listed in part 3 of the 
1968 edition of the U.S. Office of hducation's Education Directory , except 
those institutions which require prior undergraduate credits for admission. 

As noted earlier, tlic State of California has established policy 
for admissions to state colleges and the university system with the 
Master Plan , which decreed that the- university may accept the top 12 
percent and the state colleges the top '35 percent of the state's yearly 
high school graduating classes. 

Since this study focuses on the perceptions of Admissions officers , 

we note what David E. Hooten found in a recent dissertation study: 

The position of Director of Admissions and the admissions 
office and function arc not highly influential in cliarting 
the courses of institutions. They are dedicated to the 
fulfillment of policies established elsewhere without sig- 
nificant influence from admissions personnel and to the 
performance of routine, clerically oriented, traditional 

functions. 2 

Thus, wc note that General Admissions policies tend to be very 
. important to public institutions of higher education, and are establislied 
by state governing bodies in California. Also, the policies leave 
Admissions officers with little or no flexibility in determining who 
and wliat kinds of students arc permitted to matriculate at their re- 
spective institutions. 



Special Admissions Programs • 

Special Admissions programs include those programs so labeled 
and are sometimes called "excepted admissions," "special projects," or 




3 

David E. llooten, "The Admissions Function in Public Urban Col- 
leges and Universities," Col logo an d University , Tlie Journal of tlio 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
Washington, D.C., Vol. 47, No. 1 (Fall, 1971), p. 65. 
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simply "specials." These include all non-rogular admits which allow 
for or provide some form of "special" oppoitunity for "non-traditional 
college type" students to gain entrance to the college. 

• • 

During a recent interview with Rich Turner, Assistant Dii'd'ctor 
of Admissions, Stanford University, he stated that the purpose of 
Special Admissions aiid Special Admit projects was to try and identify 
factors which could be used to extend the' General Admissions criteria. 

Developmental Concepts of an F.OP Student; Open Admissions 

Federal City College in Washington, D.C. , serving a community 

✓ 

largely populated with Blachs, represents one of the first colleges to 
use Open Admissions from its beginning in modern times. Open enrollment 
is also being tried at Rutgers University and at the City University 
of New York.^ 

City University of New York 

September, 1970 ushered into the City University of New Yorh 
(CUNY) the initiation of a concept long shared by a few, and which re- 
cently became a more equitable means of expanding educational opportunity. 
The policy of Open Admissions in effect dispensed with all traditional 
competitive .admissions requirements and enabled students with a high 
school diploma or its equivalent to enroll in eacli of the sixteen 

units of the City University. Such a. step affected thousands of high 

» 

school students who would not have met the competitive requirements 

^Amitai Etzioni and Irene Tinker, "A Sociological Perspective on 
Black Studies," in Charles Dobbins (cd.), Hducational Record , Vol. 52, 

No. 1 (h'ashington, D.C. ; The American Council on Education, Winter, 

1971), p. 65. 
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previously dcitianded by the City University. These students were per- 
mitted to matriculate and v/ere provided with an opportunity to continue 
their education. 

Critics of Open Admissions 

T\\’o widely divergeiit schools of thought have emerged v;ith the 
Open Admissions issue. In one camp is the feeling that the opportunity 
to attend college on a full-time basis carries with it a responsibility 
for the student to enrpll in 12-17 credits per semester. The opposite 
camp recommends that students with less than 75 high school average f- 
enroll in only npneredit courses during the first two semesters. 

Critics such as Vice President Spiro T. Agnew, B. S. Hollinshcad 
and Steven Y. Tonser would advise against an "open door policy." Some 
fear the deterioration of academic standards and the shifting of re- 
sponsibility for the basic skills from the secondary schools to the 
colleges.' Many secondary and elementary school teachers would probably 
offer in rebuttal that which they have come to accept as an educational 
philosophy: "Accept the studeiit as he is." Other critics foresee a 

"revolving door" at the university, with groat hoards of students 
entering and "failing" to make the necessary "academic adjustments." 

Research on CUNY 

A recent study conducted by Dr. Robert Birnbaum, Director of 

I ’ 

"City Univex'sity of New York's Office for Research in Higher Education, 
and Joseph Goldman of the University's Center for Social Research, re- 
sulted in some important findings. The findings, based upon returned 
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questionnaires from 7,839 graduates of the city high schools in 1970 
whose responses were projected to estimate the educational activity 
of all 1970 city high school graduates, reflected the follovdng; 

1. Seventy-six (76%) percent of the city's 68,400 high 
school graduates of 1970 wont to some form of full 
time higher education. The figure compared to 57% 
from 1969 and 55% to 60% on a national level, and 
also was attributed to open admission which began in 
the fall of 1970. 

2. Only 10% of the city’s 1970 high school graduating 
class with a grade average of at least 80 were Black, 
Latin American or Puerto Rican, despite the fact that 
these ethnic groups comprise 26% of all graduates. 

3. Public academic schools lost 37% of their students 
between December of their junior year and graduation, 
while public vocational schools lost 40% during the 
same period, 

4. In public academic high schools, Black and Puerto 
Rican juniors were twice as likely not to graduate the 
next year as whites. 

5 . Fifty-eight percent of all nonpublic high school grad- 
uates had academic averages of at least 80, compared 
with 39% of public academic high school graduates and 
20% of public vocational graduates. .Only 3% of t};o 
nonpublic graduates earned grades under 70 percent, 
while almost 20% of all public school graduates did. 

6. Of the city’s 1970 high scliool graduating class, the 
ethnic group most likely to attend college full time 
were the Orientals (88%), followed by whites (78%), 
Blacks (67%), Latin Americans (67%) and Puerto Ricans 
(63%). 

7 . Family income is related to the type of high school a 
student attended, with 39% of public academic high 
school graduating from families earning at least 
$10,000 per year, compared with 11% at public voca- 
tional schools and 42% at nonpublic sdiools. 

8. Sixty-five (65%) percent of students with fajnily in- 
comes of loss tlian $3,700 went to college compared 
with 89% of those whose feunilies cai’ned incomes over 




$15,000. Sixty-nine percent of the financially 
poorer students listed the City University as their 
first choice, compared with 44v of those from 
families in the $15,000 plus income bracket.^ 

j Two sociologists, Walter Adams and Abram Jaffie of Columbia 

I 

’ ■ Bureau of Applied Social Research, expressed concerns about Open Admis- 
sions in American colleges and universities in a report made public in 
December, 1970, while attending the Allied Social Science Association's 
convention in Detroit. They suggested that "the advocates of more open 
enrollment in college piust face the no doubt unpleasant possibility 
that the college careers of many, perliaps most, of the target students 
would be brief." These scholars v.'ere particularly concerned with 
projected high drop-out rates, and felt that harm could come to students 
and colleges unless recognition were given to this factor and effective 
measures taken to assure continuation. These authors would expect 
nearly half of the students to drop out v?ithin a few years, and con- 
eluded that equalitarian impulse alone is insufficient justification 
for radical change in higher learning, and that open enrollment should 

0 i 

stand or fall on the basis of demonstrable effects upon colleges and 
students. They urged that future programs be limited in scope and 
accompanied by constant evaluation.^ 
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Andrew H. Malcolm, "City Finds a Jump in College-Bound," New 
York Times (May 11, 1971). 

^Gene Currivan, "Sociologists Warm on Open Enrolling," New 
York Times (December 30, 1970). 



In late March, 1971, M. A. Farbor, in an article’ entitled 
"City University Faces Rise in New Freshmen," cited both positive and 
negative challenges of Open Admissions, but the article stated cate- 
gorically that Open Admissions programs were fairly successful. The 
article stated that after more than six months of Open Admissions, 
preliminary estimates by the City Univex'sity indicated that the per- 
centage of day freshmen who dropped out after the first semester was 
10.8 percent of a class of 3^,500 students— slight ly less than the 12 
■percent in the fall of 1969, and 11.2 percent in 1968 (the last two 
year's of restricted enrollment) . 

While the drop-out rate could be considered a plus, the chal- 
lenges cited by the article included the lack of sufficient financing, 
the need for continued remedial programs, the problem of sheer space 
on campus to accommodate groat numbers, loneliness and the need for* 
continued counseling of opportunity students. 

In sununing up the start of 1970, the President of Brooklyn 
College said, *'I thought we'd have more difficulty in enrolling so 
many more students, organizing so many more classes and hiring so many 
new faculty. I thought there would be more confusion, whicli is not to 

. 7 

say that everything is hunky dory." In this article Dr. William M. 
Birenbaum, President of Staten I s land Community College, was quoted as 
saying, "Granted, we are doing tlie best wc can, everything is inadequate. 
It's much too early to tell whether the best v/e arc doing is good enough." 

7 

Leonard Biidcr, "Open Admissions Policy Taxes City U. Resources," 
New York Times (October 12, 1970). 



While the effectiveness of Open Admissions awaits longitudinal 
studies, soiDc early returns are evident. Herbert H. Lehman College, 
one of the four-year senior colleges of CUNY Kith Open Admissions, was 
recently researched by Jeanette Ann Benjamin and Philip Edward Powell 
after the first soincstor in college. ' As 11101111 ) 01 '$ of the counseling staff 
in the office of the dean of students at the Bronx location, these 
educators were directly involved in this effort. 

Lehman College's fall 1970 freslvian class consisted of 2,417 
■ students of which 2,054 were regular' ly admitted students (freshmen in 
special programs such as SEEK were not included). Table III-2 below 
indicates that of these 2,054 students, 1,14S or 56 percent of the class 

O 

had less than an SO high school average. 

TABLE III-2 

NUMBER OF LEHMA.N COLLEGE FRESHMEN, FALL 1970; 

A. COMPARISON BY HIGH SCHOOL AVER/\GES* 



High School Averages 


Numb er 


Per Cent of Class 


85.0 and above 


356 


17 


80.0 to 84.9 


553 


27 


75.0 to 79.9 


741 


36 


70.0 to 74.9 


298 


15 


69.0 and below 


196 


5 




2,054 


100?6 


* Benjamin, J. A. and Powell, 


P. E., **0pcn Adm 


iissions; Expanding Educa 



tional Opportunity," J ournal of the National Association of V.'oinen Deans 
and Counselors , Vol. M, No. 4 (Suiiuncr, 1971) , p. 146. 



8 

J. A, Bcnj amin and P. E. Powell, "Open Admissions; Expanding 
Educational Opportunity," Journal of tltc National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors , Vol. 54, No. 4 (Sumiiior, 19Tl), 146. 
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This means that before Open Admissions, these students v>/ould not have 
been eligible for admission to a senior college of the City University. 

S ununary 

In summarizing Open Admissions, it should bo said that different 
scholars have varying opinions about the feasibility and practicality 
of open enrollment. With Open Admissions at Federal City College, 
Rutgers, and CUNY, reports indicate that a significant number of tradi- 
tional non-college types should have the opportunity to earn a higlior 
education. It seems also that the Nev; York system with all its mag- 
nitude of effort has apparently been able to weather the storm and has 
realized less severe problems in the academic process than many admin- 
istrators predicted. In the California State College System, the con- 
cept of an BOP student has been defined with different specific connota- 
tions, and it is to this subject that I now turn. 

Concepts of an HOP Student in California 

The State of California has constantly labored to define an 
HOP student since 1969. Several of these working definitions should 
be considered. 

The, Budget Af't of 1969 restricted tlio number of HOP students 

to 3,150. Since regularly admissible -students did not require the 

assistance of BOP to become a student, the Chancellor's Office memo of 

July 17, 1969 defined an BOP student. 

Existing working definitions vary from college to 
college. In some instances only "exception" admis- 
sions arc included. In otlier cases a portion of 
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EOP cnrollecs have been drav.'n from nnjong those students 
meeting regular eli gibility admissions requirements. 

For our present purposes EOP students are those who do 
not meet regular admissions requircmejits and who are 
enrolled in a special program involving some combina- 
tion of tutoring, advising cind counseling. At the option 
of each college, additional students may bo involved 
in prograjn activities. llov;ever, they liave not been 
utilized in terminating budget allocations and they 
axe not being reported as bonafide EOP enrollces.^ 

The above definition was short-lived. By September, 1969, 

SB 1072, the State Conege Educational Opportunity Prograjn, v;as signed 

into law. Though this act referred primarily to recipients of the EOP 

■grant’s provided in the Budget Act, it defined an HOP student as one 

selected by the Trustees: 

. . . from those nominated by each high school in tlic 
state, the Veteran's Administration and state agencies 
authorized to nominate candidates for participation in 
such programs, but I'cquires such students to meet the 
standards of the State College which tliey are attend- 
ing or the requirement for the special admission 
program established by the Trustees. 10 

One report. The Educational Opportunity Program for San Francisco 
State College, 1970 , set forth the definition below of EOP students: 

1. All EOP students must be residents of the State of 
California. This is required for fee purposes and 
not related to voting privileges. 

2. If the student is applying as a first-time freshman, 
he must be academically ineligible for regular ad- 
missions (Title 5, paragraphs 40750 through 40758) . 

3. If a student is applying as a transfer student, ho 



^"IVhat is an EOP Student," E OP Newsletter , Vol. 2, No. 4 (San 
Francisco State College, December, 1970), p. S. 

IOti • 1 o 
Ibid. , p. 8. 
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must have cojnpleted less than 60 semester units 
and be academically ineligible for regular admission 
(Title 5, paragra])hs 40S00 through 40S06). 

4. A student who is academically eligible for admission 
is not eligible for admission under the HOP program. 

5. Admission under the liOP docs not necessarily mean 
financial support. A student v.iiose only need is 
financial, but meets the standard college admission 
requirements, is ineligible for admission under EOP, 

The Coordinating Council for Miglier Education (State of California) 
reported in April, 1971, the follov;ing definitions of an EOP student on 
•pages IS and 19 of tlieir report; 

On tlic College Campus 

For purposes of the state-funded program, an EOP student is de- 
fined as follows: 1) He is an individual who has the potential to 

perform satisfactorily on the college level, but wlio has been unable to . 
realize that potential because of economic, cultural, or educational 
backgi'ound or environment; 2) He is expected to participate in the full 
range of services provided by the program (in contrast to the individual 
who may be provided minimal assistance from time to time, but who is 
not continuously enrolled in the program); 3) He is eligible for admis- 
sion only under "special" procedures (Title 5, Sections 40759, 40S07) or 
meets regular admissions requirements but in the opinion of the college 
is only "technically" eligible and \-/ill require full assistance in 
order to succeed; 4) He is an undergraduate student. 

The intent of the above definitions was to provide a consistent 
base for counting and reporting. It was not, however, intended to pro- 
hibit helping students who were enrolled at the colleges and subsequently 
' \ 
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encountered difficulties Vvdiich HOP could overcome with sufficient assist- 
ance. It was expected that the numher of regularly eligible students 
enrolled in EO? would represent a relatively small proportion of the 
toral, so long as available resources were considerably sliort of 
funds. 

Univ e rsity 

An Edocational Opportunity Program student is defined as a 

student who is formally admitted to the Educational Opportunity Program 

by the Director of the Educational Opportunity Program on his campus 

and who, upon being admitted to that program, requires one or more of 

the services available to EOP students, including (a) admission by 

special action, (b) tutoring and retentive services, (c) counseling 

12 

services provided by the EQP and (d) financial aid. , 

In October 1971, a pamphlet at San Francisco State College de- 
lineated the EOP as being a prograjn designed to help students from low 
income fnjiiilies who are educationally, culturally, or economically 
disadvantaged, but who have the potential for achieving a higher edu- 
cation through special sert'ices which includes a combinatioji of tutoring, 
advising and counseling. 

In this meaning, it was noted that the words “minority background" 

^^“Regulations and Re common dq.t ions 1970-1971,“ The State College 
Chancellor's Office (State of Cali fornia, Los Angeles, Ca.: July, 1970). 

19 

‘'“Report on the University of Califovnia Undergraduate Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program for Academic Year 1909-1970." Unpublished 
dociimcnt. (California State Colleges, Los Angeles, Ca. ; January, 

1971.) 
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were not used or included in the description of disadvantnsed students. 
••Minority background" duos not necessarily characterize disadvantaged 
students--many Clack,. Brown, Red and Yellow families live in the various 
middle class neighborhoods, and in many cases tlieir children complete 
their education in private high schools and colleges. HOP includes 
students from all races, creeds, and colors. 

Summarizing 

In summarizing the developmental concepts of an HOP student, 
one can realize that shades of meaning have progressed from an individual 
collegers interpretation of ••Speciols^^ to a student v;ith a broad back- 
ground profile \,’ho only has liced of some portion of the speciar services 
offered. According to tlie interviewees, the stale, in their effort to 
limit the number and kinds of students enrolling, has consistently put 
more pressure on directors to recruit only those persons v/ho meet regular 
admissions requirements but are poverty stricken. In some institutions, 
the anxiety and frustration level had been heightened b>' what they felt 
v;as a concrete effort to limit the numbers of ethnic minorities en- 
rolling in these institutions . 

It was noted, during the data- gathering phase of this research, 
that at least one person at each institution suggested that faculties 
at tlio colleges and universities need readjustments as much as minority 
students to the integrated campus. Areas cited in which these readjust- 
ments arc needed included: 

s ■ 

1. Attitudes towards ethnic minority students. 

2. Concept about HOP and admission.s policic.s. 
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3. The ability to co’-ranunicate Kith the minority student. 

4. Grading policies and practices. 

5. The faculty's concept of Khat constitutes academic 
legitimacy. 

j 

Here it can be realized that the student mho has been system- 
-aticall.y 'Shut out from full participation -in liiglier education is not 
alone in his alienation and shortcomings. And, indeed, it is the 
faculty v.iio need a reeducation relative to the concepts and attitudes 
listed above. 

Analysis of Findings 

Idontificarion of Institutions 

These are the institutions used in this study; 

"A" — San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
— California State College, Hay'v/ard, California 
"C" — San Francisco State College, San Fiuincisco, California 
"D" — University of California, Berkeley, California 

Responses 

Institution "A" . All respondents perceived the following re- 
quirements with respect to General Admissions students: 

1. They must take the SAT or. ACT test, and 

2. Have earned at least 2.0 Gl’A for all fii'st year 
college freshmen. 

3. They must qualify on the eligibility index table. 

The three items above were waived for Special Admissions students 
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howevei', ’’Special” students were expected to secure letters of reference, 
including character references, a reference from the student's former high 
school, and a letter from a former counselor. 

Each interviewee suggested that "specials needed two or three 
letters of reference," and one cited Senate Bill 1072, 1969, as requir- 
ing a letter of reference for all "special" admissions students. 

Institution "B" . As noticed in Institution "A," all inter- 
viewees perceived the three factors above as being requirements for 
General Admissions students. Also, each agi'eed that special admits did 
not meet the general requirements. These three requirements were 
waived for specials. The responses were evenly split on whether or not 
specials needed at least one character reference and a letter from his 
former high school. One respondent perceived that ii£ reference letters 
were required for specials. Personal interviews were perceived as 
being important for specials to gain admission, but not required. 

There was also a split opinion regarding whether or not work experience 
or extracurricular activities played an important part for .specials in 
gaining admission to the college. 

Institutioii "C" . General admissions students were perceived as 
required only to meet the eligibility index criteria by all respondents. 
This eligibility index requirement was waived for all special admits 
through 1969, but beginning in 1970, opinions were that more specials 
were meeting- the eligibility index but were poverty stricken. This, 
according to the respondents, was due to the fact of overcrowding, and 
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a largo number of v\rhat would be general admits entered through the 
special admissions door. One administrator stated clearly that the 
school did not use nearly all their ''slots" £or special admissions. 

He did not elaborate. No interviewee felt that c.xtracuTTjirailar activ- 
ities were important for specials, but two of the five persons inter- 
viewed opined that worh e.xpericnce was a solid positive plus factor 
for specials. Reference letters and interviews were perceived to be 
very important for specials by one administrator, important by tv.'o 
administrators, and not very important by two administrators. Char- 
acter reference was seen as being very important by one interviewee, 
and important by two respondents for specials. 

Institution "D" . Each respondent perceived that the 3.0 GPA, 
the top 12 percent of high school graduating classes and scores on the 
ACT were waived for special students. Generals were only required to 
meet test scores, grades and ranh in class factors for adjiiission. Two 
of the four respondents pei'ceived that a significant number of specials, 
did meet the grade requirement, and some met the test score barrier. 

V/ork experience v.'as not seen as an important factor for specials; 
neither was extracurricular activities in higli school. Only fox athletics , 
reported two, respondents, when asked if extracurricular activities 
were impoi-tant for specials. Only one administrator felt that inter- 
views were important for specials, and one cacli were of the opinion tliat 
letters of reference were important and very important for excepted 
admissions . 
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Summary of Comparative (Institutional) Perceptions 

Th3s general question made up part one of the six-part interview 
questionnaire. It was noted tliat, of the 10 subset questions contained 
in part one, several items were not directly related to the admissiojis 
criteria. These were: 

1. work experience prior to entering college, 

2. extracurricular activities in high school, 

3. personal interview with prospective students, 

4. proof of student's financial stability. 

It was learned that these four items were not required; however, 
some respondents suggested that items 1, 2, and 3 were encoui'aged for 
special admits, and each item was important in sometimes securing ad- 
mission. 

• 

Similarities 

Khile proof of a student's financial stability was not required 
for admission, all respondents in each institution estimated that the 
parents' confidential statement or their signature was required for all 
students seeking financial aid. 

Other items used often and liaving importance in gaining admission 
for "Special" students, but not used for "General" students, in the 
several institutions (and not seen by all respondents), were: 

1. Letters of reference, including a character reference, a 
reference from the student's former high school, and a 
letter from a former counselor. 
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Bach ;lnterviowee suggested that: "Specials” nuoded one, lv.'o, or 
three letters of reference, and one cited Senate Hill 1072 as requiring 
a letter of reference for all "Special'* Admissions students. 

High on the list of General Admissions requirements verc grades, 
test scores and rank in class. However, opinions were usually split 
about 'SO-SO on whether or not rank in class was a determinant in being 
accei^ted for college study. It was generally agreed that the eligibility 
index of GPA and test scores were tl\c two primary determinants for 
"General" students. These three determinants were not very impox'tant 
for "Special" admits. 

Traditional criteria for admission wore waived for "Special" 
students in all the institutions; while each school was allowed two 
percent, phis two percent for undergraduate special students, these 
numb oi'S were divided into sever'al pieces of which BOP v?as the largest 
single competitive. One institution reported that they did not use 
all their four percent spaces for special admits, but declined to ex- 
plain the statement except to say that their college had about 15 to 20 
different Special Admission Programs, As on the other campuses, these 
groups included the several academic departments, BOP, Atliletic.s, 

Step Up, Upward Bound, and others. 

In sum, at Institutions "A," "B," "C," and "D," General Admis- 
sion policies waived for Special Admission.<; Students tended to be a 
tradeoff, where "specials" traded lack of high test scores and a GPA 
of 2.0 (or 3.0 in the University) or better for good cliax'actcr refer- 
ences and ovei'all evidence of leadership ability as evidenced through 
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interview's, vfork cxpcrierice, and extracurricular activities. 

By comparison, Institutioris "B" and "C" were not significantly 
different from Institution "A" in their admission criteria. In cacli 
school, the odraiJiistration perceived the eligibility index of GPA and 
test scores as being the primary criteria for General Admissions stu- 
dents. . . • 

V 

Special Admissions studenfs were identified as being all 
students who did not qualify academically for regular admissions to the 
• study of higher education based upon the eligibility index. 

Differences in (Perceptions) the Four School s 

IVhile there was little or no significant difference between the 
state colleges, tliere were minor differences wliicli were evidenced by 
the degree of importance attached to the work record, letters of rcfei'- 
ence and extracurricular activities experienced by SAS. Institution "A" 
placed high importance on tlie written autobiography of SAS, while In- 
stitution *'B" placed emphasis on v;rittcn references and grades. 
Institution "C" tended to emphasize more the subjective opinions of 
college administrators or other personnel who conducted the interviews 
of prospective SAS (Special Admissions Students). 

There was one university in the study which placed high value 
on grades and test scores. Institution "D” differed from the others 
in that it required a 3.0 or better GPA, required specific courses as 
high school preparation, and three achievement scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, as perceived by the intervicwee.s. 

Table 1II-3 .shows some differences in requirements for GAS and 
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COMPARATIVE DIFFEPvENCES IN REOUIRH-35N7S FOR GENERAL ADMISSIONS AND SPECIAL ADMISSIONS 
STUDENTS IN FOUR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AS PERCEIVED BY INTERVIEiVEES 

(1266-1967 THROUGH 1970-1971) 
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Source: Gathered with part one of the focused interview questionnaire, October and Kovomber, 1971. 
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SAS in the four institutions, as perceived by those interviewed. 

E0l’-t>’pc programs were initiated in Institutions "A” and "13" 
in 196S, at Institution '’C" in 1S67 ("Step” aJid "Upward Bound”), and 
at Institution "))" in 1966. 

Summary of R e ports 

Relcvaiit reports were not available in each institution; how- 
ever, Tabic 1 1 1-4 represents a comparison of class and entry status a.t 
Institution "A” for Fall, 1968, which marked the bc-ginning of tlie COP 
in this institution. 

TABLE III-4 

COMPARISON OF CLASS AND ENTRY STATUS BiiTV.’EEN BLACK AND C!II CANO 
F.0P STLIDFNTS AT' SAN JOSE STATL COLLEGE, FALL 196815 



Black Chicano 





JL 


% 


JL 




Frcslimcn 


120 


60 


138 


56 


Transfer ‘ Frcshrion 


28 


14 


61 


25 


'fransfer Sophomores 


30 


15 


19 . 


8 


Transfei' Juniors 


22 


11 


29 


11 




200 


10C?J 


247 


lOOi^ 




N 


% 


JL 


_L 


Regularly admitted 


37 


19 


110 


45 


Specially admitted 


103 


81 


137 


55 




200 


100?» 


247 


100^^ 
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Ad Hoc Committee, R eport on Eva luation of BO P. An Unpub lislied 
Report. (San Jose, Ca. : San Jose State College, 19 6 3-1969), pp. 41-42. 
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As noted in Tnble III-4, most of the students in each section 
arc freshmen; 60 percent of the Black students and S6 percent of the 
Chicanes. Special Admits included 81 percent of the Black students but 
only 55 percent of the Chicanos. It can bo obsci'vcd that a signif- 
icantly high pei'centago of both groups (19 percent Blacks and 45 per- 
cent Chicanos) \v’ere admitted as regular students, A summary of findings 
by the Ad Hoc Committee a t San Jose State suggested that those Special 
Admissions students in GOP v/erc tlicrc only' to receive financial aid or 
other services. 

Table II 1-5 shoii’s a comparison of academic status between Black 
ami Chicano EOP students during the fall and spring quarters, 1968- 196£'. 
This table demonstrates that only two percent of the Black and three 
percent of the Chicano students in the EQB programs wore disqualified 
during fall, 1968. Seventy-one percent of the Black and 47 percent of 
the Chicano students were clear, and 24 percent of the Black plus 44 
percent of the Chicano students were on probation for the same jjeriod. 

V.Tien comparing fall records with Spring 1969, we note that the 
percentage of Blacks on probation dropped from 24 percent to 14 percent 
and Chicanos from 44 percent to 30 percent. Students v.dth clear records 
rose from 71 percent to 75 percent for Blacks and from 47 percent to 
60 percent for Chicanos. The percentages for disqualification, however, 
went up from two percent to six percent for Blacks, and from three per- 
cent to seven percent for Cliicano students. The evaluation report 
labeled both programs (Black and Chicano) successful, and recommended 
further research on this and all EOP programs. No relative reports 



TABLE III-5 



COMPARISON 01- ACAI'EMIC STATUS BETV.'l-EN BLACK AND ClIICANO 
EOP STUDENTS, I-'ALL AND SPRING SEMESTER, 19(18-1969 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 15 



FALL 1968 





K 


Black 

% 


Chicane 

JL 


A- 


Clear 


143 


71 


115 


47 


WitJidrev; 


6 


3 


16 


6 


Probation 


4S 


24 


109 


44 


Disqual ificU 


3 


2 


7 


3 




200 


100% 


247 


100% 







S P R 


I N G 


19 6 9 








Black 






Chicane 




N 


1 


% 




JL A- 


Clear 


152 




75 




135 60 


Witlidrew 


10 




5 




6 3 


Probation 


29 




14 




67 30 


Disqualified 


12 




6 




15 7 




203 




o 

o 




223 100% 



^ ^Ibid. , p. 42. 
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are available for GAS, hov.-ever, so such a cojnparison cannot be made. 
Other Reports 

California Coordinating Council of Higher Kducation conducted 
a survey in the Fall of 1D67 to obtain data on t}ie use of tlio "two 
percent exception rule." Data were collected to determine the extent 
of the use of the exception clause, the' relationship to piogi'arns for 
"disadvantaged" students. Tables 1II-6 and III-7 s]iov; t]ie use of the 
two percent rule for first-time frcshiiion. Fall 1966 and Fall 1967. 



F irst -Time Freshmen 

During the Fall of 1966, 24,014 first-time freshmen 
were offered admission to t]>e California State col- 
leges. Among them v;ere 353 who did not meet 
established minimum eligibility requirements. Two 
hundred and sixty-one of this number, or 1.1 percent 
of all freshmen admissions, actually enrolled. 

Reported use of "exception" admissions in conjunc- 
tion with programs for the "disadvantaged" was 
minimal, totalling 65 throughout the system. , How- 
ever, it should be noted that several colleges were 
unable to provide this data since available records 
were not in all cases so classified. id 

Table III-6 provides a college-by-college breakdown of the above infor- 
mation. 



In the Fall of 1967, 26,682 freshmen were admitted; an increase 
of 11 percent over the previous Fall. About 482 failed to meet minimum 
eligibility standards. Four hundred twenty- five of this number, or 1.6 
percent of all freshmen admissions, actually enrolled. This I'epresentcd 



Coordinating Council for Higher Education, "Preliminary Report 
on Use of Two Percent Exception Provisions in the California State 
Colleges, Fall, 1966, Fall, 1967." Unpublished Report (Los Angeles, CA: 
California State Colleges, 1967), p. 1. 
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TABLE I I 1-6 

USE 0!' TWO PEROE'n’ !IULE FOR ITRS'l’-TIME FRESIK'-iEN, FALL 1966* 
IN THE CALIFOILNTA STATE COLLEGES 1'^ 



College 


Freshmen 

Admitted 


Freshmen 

E.\coptions 

Admitted 


Freshmen 

Exceptions 

Enrolled 

S. _1_ 


D is advantaged 
Exceptions 
Admitted*’- 


Do)iij.ngucz ] 111 Is 


40 


1 


1 


2.5 


-0- 


Ful lerton 


1235 


2 


2 


.2 


-0- 


Hayward 


nos 


57 


37 


3.3 


42 


Long Beach 


2479 


. 11 


11 


.4 


-0- 


Los Angeles 


1195 


25 


22 


1.8 


-0- 


San Bernardino 


169 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Cal Poly KV 


1065 


48 


33 


3.6 


4 


Cal Poly SLO 


1829 


17 


14 


.8 


-0- 


Chico 


1375 


26 


21 


1.5 


-0- 


Fresno 


1102 


13 


11 


1.0 


-0- 


Humboldt 


805 


7 


6 


.7 


-0- 


Sacramento 


1283 


16 


12 


.9 


-0- 


San Diego 


2450 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


San Fernando Val. 


1760 


14 


12 


.7 


1 


San Fx'ancisco 


2262 


25 


20 


.9 


18 


San Jose 


3541 


64 


49 


1.4 


-0- 


Sonoma 


221 


3 


3 


1.4 


-0- 


Stanislaus 


95 


2 


2 


2.1 


-0- 


SYSTEMWIDE 


24,014 


333 


261 


1.1 


65 


* Adult specials 
to Fall, 1967. 


e.xcludod in 


accordance 


with policy 


in effect prior 


** Includes only those students specifically 


identified ai’.d admitted 


as part of a program for tlie disadvantaged 


. Data 


on number actually 


enrolled is not available, 
the number admitted. 


but pro’)ably is 


only slightly less tlian 






1 



r- n> 

Ci/.j 




* 



TABLE III-7 



USE or TWO 



PERCEN’T RULE FOR 
IN CALIFORNIA 



FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN, 
STATE COLLEGES 18 



FALL 1967* 



College 


I’reshmcn 

Admitted 


Freshmen 

Exceptions 

Admitted 


Freshmen 

Exceptions 

Enrolled 

# 5 ; 


Disadvantaged 

Exceptions 

Adriitted** 


Doniinguer. Hills 


149 


9 


5 


3.3 


- 0 - 


Fullerton 


1582 


6 


6 


.4 


3 


Hayward 


123S 


69 


61 


4.9 


53 


Long Beacli 


2497 


63 


61 


2.4 


47 


Los Angeles 


1234 


23 


19 


• 1.5 


3 


San Bernardino 


270 


4 


4 


1.5 


1 


Cal Poly LT 


1026 


38 


29 


2.8 


-0- 


Cal Poly SLO 


1992 


14 


11 


.6 


- 0 - 


Chico 


1578 


26 


21 


1.3 


10 


Fresno 


1211 


19 


19 


1.6 


17 


Humboldt 


959 


9 


7 


.7 


- 0 - 


Sacramento 


1327 


35 ■ 


29 


2.2 


5 


San Diego 


2800 


25 


25 


.9 


25 


San I'ernarido Val. 


2271 


13 


10 


.4 


7 


San Francisco 


2110 


34 


31 


1.5 


29 


San Jose 


4026 


92 


78 


1.9 


23 


Sonoma (sample) 


263 


7 


5 


1.9 


2 


Stanislaus 


149 


4 


4 


2.7 


1 


SYSTEMWIDE 


26,682 


482 


425 


1.6 


226 


* Adult specials 


i were excluded in order 


to make 1966 and 1967 data 


comparable. However, the 


total number admitted, i 


although not yet 


available, is 


believed to be extremely small., 




** Includes only 


tliose specifically identified and admitted to pro- 


grams for tlie 


disadvantaged. 









^ ^Ibid. , p. 6, 
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an increase of 64 percent over 1D66; chiefly as a result of the launch- 
ing of sevornl programs for the disadvantaged aiid a widespread recog- 
nition of the need for immediate action, even if on a limited basis. 

The admission of 226 students in conjunction with progr.nms for the 

IQ 

disadvantaged represented a nearly four-fold increase. ‘ Table III--7 
provides a college breakdown of tliis information. 

The foregoing tables tell a brief story about the quantity cf 
ii^itial effort with respect to the use of the two percent exception 
admissions. It was interesting to note tJiat the report ended with the 
rccoiimicndations listed below. 



Recomnondations Por Further Study 

1. Study the advisability of reducing the cut-off- point 
for lower division exceptions from 60 to 56 semester 
units. 

2. Conduct a study of applicants who barely meet minimum 
eligibility requirements to determine tlje advisability 
of reducing the "regularly eligible" group and estab- 
lishing an alternative procedure for selecting a portion 
of the "upper one-thiz'd" tha-t would allow for subjective 
judgment if it significantly increases predictability 

of success. 

3. Devise systematic means for continuing to gather infor- 
mation on "exceptions," particul.nrly those classified 
as "disadvantaged." 

4. Consider desir.ibility of deleting specific quantitative 
limits on "exception" admissions and substituting 
principles governing such .admission programs. 

Mr. Robert liern. Director of Special Projects, Academic Affairs, 



19 

^Ibid., p. 2. 

, I). 7. 
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California State College, and Kcnnotli S. Washington, Assistant Doan, 
Student Affairs, California State Colleges, in 1969 stated three im- 
portant factors about special admits. 

Tliey stated that in Fall 196S, 75 percent' of EOF adrnittees 
w^ere enrolled as "o>:ceptions." In the Fall of 1969, in view of the 
•SLibstctntial diffarenco 'bctKcen 'the numbers of EOF applicants judged 
v;orthy of aihnission and tlie reduced EOF enrollment ceilings made oper- 
ative after adoption of the budget, most colleges limited EOF enrollment 
to so-called "special attaits." Those were exceptions and a small 
number of upper division probation adir.its. Wliile exact figures are not 

yet available, it was to be said that essentially all EOF enrolloes 

21 

were admitted by other than the regular criteria. 

The second item discussed by Bess and Washington was the sel- 
ective nature of four year institutions which appeared to represent a 
hurdle of sufficient height to screen out tliose prospective students 
with inadequate motivation. 

They also suggested with regards to admission, that 

, Once the student decides he wants to attempt further 
education, lie must malcc a solid case for himself. 

Selection procedures include interviews, recoramenda- 
tion.s and autobiographical statements as well as 
examination of academic strengths and v.'oaknesses. 

The number selected is significantly lower than the 
number persisting tlirough the application process. ^2 



21 

Robert 0. Boss and Kcnnotli S. Vlashington, "Statement to the 
Subcommittee 4B of the Assembly Kay.s and Means Committee." Unpublished 
report prepared in Sacramento, California (December 4, 1969). 

^ ^Ibid. , p. 6. 
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Suimn<iry 

In sum, it can bo stated that the unavailability of appropriate 
records leaves semethinp, to be desired in the treatment of this data; 
however, records at Institution "A" and' fi'cm the State Chancellor's 
Office conform basically to the perceptions of interviewees. IVe noted 
that a significant number of I;OP students met the general criteria for 
admissions and enrolled in SAP in order to secure adequate financing. 
Reports from the State Colleges Office tended to suggest that given re- 
duced numbers and limits, more HOP students would be "excepted" admis- 
sions; however, the perceptions of interviewees were quite the opposite. 
Generally, they felt that restrictions on numbers of slots increased 
the competition for entrance. They also felt that more prospective 
COP students v;ould tend to meet the General Admissions criteria. 

Chapter Summary 

V/e have noted the difference between General Admissions and 
Special Admissions in this chapter. Indeed, serious though minor ef- 
forts were expanded in 1967 to reach a new population of students and 
provide opportunities for heretofore "non- traditional college" type 
applicants. Clearly, "excepted" admissions and Open Admissions have 
liclped ethnic minorities gain entranco to some colleges, and the early 
research returns indicate that large numbers of "disadvantaged" students 
can benefit from the college experience. 

Concepts of an POP student have boon interpreted by the several 
state colleges and the Coordinating Council on Higlicr Education in 
Califprnia for this State, "Excepted" admissions in the four scliools 
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tended to "trade off" te.'it scores and good grades for good letters of 
reference and inipressive Intcrviev.’s, as scon by interviewees. Few 
records were available at tl)e several institutions to compare with 
/ perceptions of intei'vlewees; however, those available tended to support 

I 

their judgments. 

Admissions criteria for both Genci'al and Specials were about 
the same in the tlirec state colleges, but each college tended to give 
more or less weight to reference letters and interviews for "special" 
admits. Chapter IV will address the problem of special services, i.o,, 
finance, counseling, tutoring, provided students during the five-year 
period. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FIK'ANCIAL AND OTiiER STUDENT SUPPORT SUIIVICES 

This chapter threats priir.arily the issues of financial aid, 
counseling and tutoa:ing services provided by the four colleges comprising 
the basic. I'escarch. As v.'as noted in earlier chapters, the problem of 
providing financial aid to college students has become increasingly more 
acute with expanding concepts of educational opportunity in institutions 
of higher learning. This acuteness has been magnified by sheer numbers 
as v.'cll as by the increased average cost per educational unit earned 
in today's educational marketplaces. 

During a recent interview by the Stanford University Scliool of 
Education's Black caucus, Leonard Beckum, Black Ph.D, candidate at 
Stanford and then President of the Education Council, stated that ef- 
fective counseling v;as the most important factor contributing to the 
success or failure of Black students from the time they began school 
and continuing throughout the university education process,^ 

Analysis of Findings 

The findings included a summary of responses and an analysis of 
available records. Following is a tei'sc analysis of what seems to be 



ckum. President of Education Council, 
Ilford University, by tlic SUSli's Black 

129 

1 




^Interview with Leonard Boc 
Stanford School of Education, Star 
Caucus, J'cbruary, 1972. 
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taking place at these institutions. 

Summary of Responses . ' . 

A summary of responses revealed that interviewees were reluctant 
to advance opinions or judgments in areas of unfamiliarity or where few 
or no records were kept. Perceptions were found to be erratic in each 
institution, with no fixed course or systematic progression or regression 
relative to the conduct of services provided students. 

Financial Aid 

As had been learned during the case study (Chapter II; it was 
also found to be true with the schools studied), financial aid was 
given to students in packages, and estimates were made by respondents 
relative to the number and percentage of students who received a finan-' 
cial aid package during the five years studied. The total value of each 
individual economic assistance package depended upon the needs of each 
student and the amount of financial resources available. 

It was noted that respondents had little perception of the total 
expenditures made for financial aid in these institutions. For example, 
two respondents each at San Jose State College and the University of 
California, Berkeley, made no estimate about the number- of students 
receiving financial aid or the total amount spent by the institution in 
this area. At California State College, Hayward, and at San Francisco 
State, all interviewees perceived that subsidies were provided for both 
GAS and SAS in each school, but only one respondent voiced an opinion 
about the amount of aid given or the number of students participating 




in this effort. 
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In several cases, the respondents tended to inirro3' relative con- 
sistency in their perceptions. That is to say, if a respondent estimated 
that. 30 pe3.'cent of GAS received financial aid during 1966-1967, his 

/ 

/ valuation of each succeeding year was about the same. At the University 
of California, Berheley, two intervioKees estimated 25 percent and 50 
percent as representing the number of GAS' participating in economic 
aid for each of the .five years, and one suggested that 90 to 95 percent 
represented the thrust of SAS involvement. One respondent at San Jose 
State reflected this consistency vith a perceived r'ate of 25 percent and 
80 percent, respectively, for GAS and SAS involveiiicnt. At Cal State, 
Hayward, one reporter estimated a consistency of 30 percent and S5 per- 
cent involvement of GAS and SAS in financial assistance for the last 
three years ending June, 1971. 

The range of estimates regarding student involvement in funding 
programs, included the pei'ccntages cited in Table IV-1, for both GAS 
and SAS. A broad range of estimates was noted in Cal State, Ha>n\'ard 
and San Jose State of SAS involvement (40 - 80 percent and 70 - 90 per- 
cent, respectively). At San Francisco State and UC, Berkeley, the range 
of SAS participation was only 80 - 90 percent and 80 - 95 percent, 
respectively. The upper limits of judgments for G.AS participation 
were 30 percent for each sdiool except UC, Berkeley, where one respondent 
estimated a high of 50 percent. Each school was i^erceived to have a 
diffeixnt lower limit of GAS pai.'ticipation: San Jose State had 15 

percent. Cal State, Hayward, nine percent, San Francisco State, 20 
percent, and UC, Berkeley, 30 percent. Readers will note that the 
estimates of GAS involvement h'erc highest at UC, Berkeley, where the 
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cost of education is mich higher per unit than at the throe state 
colleges. 

It seens that each institution had increased their mnnbor of 
SAS during the five years, with all except San hrancisco State being 
perceived to have expanded this portion of their respective enrollments 
at an appreciabl e rate. It seems that San Francisco State has enlarged 
the SAS registrants at a much slower rate, and that the institution 
is not using all of its "excepted slots" for Special Admits. With the 
.overall augmentation of SAS, it appears that these schools are spending 
more money to educate the "noiwtraditional college type," v.’hich at 
least partially suggests that the tide is shifting to a more acceptable 
method o.f dispensing educational funds in higher learning. 

Given that a large portion of Special students are ethnic 
minorities, it ap)pears that these groups are more re];iresentative among 
the college ranks now tlnin was the case in 1966. 

All interviewees at San Jose State and most of those in the 
other institutioiis voiced concern over whether or not the state was 
committed to continuing an expenditure of funds for economically dis- 
advantaged youths, and indeed, whether the present thrust in this direc- 
tion would not shortly be cut off. These concerns seem to emanate from 
what was perceived to be a leveling off of funds for student, assistance 
in about 1970-71. 

\vliile few administrators made estimates of the total numbers 
of students (GAS and SAS) involved in the financial aid programs, some 
judgments were made. Table IV-1 shows the lov? and high estimates for 
each school, hhat can bo noted hex'e is that very little money was 

i ' 




These lower 



perceived to have been provided SAS at tlic loivcr limits . 
limits figures represent the amount judged to have been provided S.-VS 
during the year 1966-1967. The estimated exjoendituro docs increase 
several-fold for SAS to the high level of 1970-1971 .spending. In each 
case the estimated rate of increase v:as less for the year ending 1971 
than for tlic preceding years for SAS participation. Tire number of GAS 
involved in aid programs was also perceived to have increased ra.i 3 idly 
during the five years, but the rate of increase seems to have been 
.higher for SAS (see Table IV-1). 

The estimates also tended to substantiate the fact that more 
money is being provided lower socio-economic and "excepted" students, 
and that the quantity of effort cxjmnded swiftly over the five years 
in each institution. 

Counseling Services 

Almost all interviewoos in each school suggested tliat counseling 
was provided for both GAS and SAS,' but very few would make estimates 
regarding the quality of effort or the number of students involved. 

For e.xample, several administrators at San Jose State and Cal State, 
Hayward felt that counseling needs were greatest for SAS during their 
fii'st year oi: study. Those students who utilised the counseling service 
generally tended to wa];e adjustinent.s or to drop out of college after a 
few counseling sessions during their initial year of study. 

The estimated number and percentages of SAS student.s who used 
the counseling service increased each year throughout tho five-year 
period. At Hayward, tlie perceptions wore that a lower percentage of 
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SAS students took aJv'ontasc of the opportunity for counseling each year 
after 1968. Percentages v/crc felt to have decreased from 75 percent in 
1969 to 65 percent by 1971. U.C. Berkeley's estimates dropped steadily 
from a high of SO percent S.AS inclusion in 1967 to 50 percent for the 
last tv.’o years, 1970 and 1971. At San I'rancisco State one respondent 
guessed tliat 100 percent of all Special Admits v.’ora involved in individual 
counseling during eacli o£ the five years, while a second interviewee 
estimated tliat only 90 percent of the Special Achnits were participating 
in this service each year. At U.C. Berkeley, judgments were tliat sliort- 
age of qualified counselors and budgetary constraints led to the smaller 
percentage of SAS involvement in individual counseling. V.'hilc San 
I'rancisco State administrators perceived a high percentage of S.AS being 
counseled, concern was expressed over the ability of the college to 
provide adequate on-going counseling for Specials. 

Despite problems involved in providing and ensuring adequate 
counseling, it was perceived in each institution that the number of SAS 
counseled increased rapidly each year until 1970. It v.'as considered 
that a leveling off in both numbers and incrcentagss of students counseled 
occurred during the last year. 

Again, as indicated earlier, few estimates were made regarding 
tlie nujiibcr or percentages of GAS involved in individual counseling. 
Estimates at both San Jose State and San Francisco State were that 10 
to 15 percent of tlic regular student populace sought opportunities for 
individual counseling. 
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' Tuloi’in^i Services 

All respondents stated that tutorial aid was available in 
their respective institutions; hov/ever, one adininisti-ator at San Jose 
State felt, that students liad to be invited to use this service. In- 
deed, others at each institution voiced uncertainty about how students, 
either SAS or GAS, would proceed to secure this service. 

It appeared tliat a large proportion of SAS were reluctant to 
use the tutorial services because they were afraid of being called 
.’•dwiib," '‘stupid," "slow," or other degrading labels. This factor was 
particularly acute at San Francisco State where several respondents 
voiced this concern. Extra effort had been expended to provide 
systematic tutorial ships in which tlie tutor and tutce were matched 
and could set their own schedules. Administrators e-xpi'essed serious 
conceani about what they felt to be an undcr-usc of tutorial services. 

The number of SAS students estimated to be involved in tutorial services 
in these institutiojis is shown in Table lV-2. 

Table IV-2 also shows the estimated number of SAS involved in 
tutorial help at tVjesc schools during the five-year period. One can 
note that on]y a small number of SAS wore involved during 1966 through 
19GS. After 1968, the number of SAS I'eceiving tutorial aid was esti- 
mated to have increased shai'ply. No opinions were given about the number 
of GAS who made use of tutox'ial services. 

At least one interviewee in cacli institution pointed out the 
fact that A'oluntecr tutors had been used. In most cases, this was 
found to be less than satisfactory, and it was generally agreed that 
paid tutor's insured greater results. It seems that San Jose State and 
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TABLE IV- 2 



SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED TUTORIAL EFFORT FOR SPECIAL ADMITS 
IN FOUR CALIFORNIA SENIOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(ID66-I967 through I970-I97I) 



Institution 



Yoar 



Approximate Number 
of Students 



San Jose State 


1966-1967 


4 


to 


15 




1967- 196S 


25 


to 


50 




196S-1969 


60 


to 


160 




1969-1970 


155 


to 


195 




1970-1971 


280 


to 


400 


Cal State, Hajnv'ard 


1966-1967 


No Estiiriatcs 




1967-196S 


No Estimates 




1968-1969 


50 


to 


75 




1969-1970 


150 


to 


200 




1970-1971 


250 


to 


300 


San Francisco State 


1966-1967 


15 


to 


30 




1967-196S 


30 


to 


40 




1968-1969 


ISO 


to 


200 




1969-1970 


250 


to 


350 




1970-1971 


275 


to 


300 


U.C., Berkeley 


1966-1967 


25 


to 


50 




1967-1968 


60 


to 


90 




1968-1969 


150 


to 


300 




1969-1970 


400 


to 


720 




1970-1971 


550 


to 


840 



Source: Compiled from data gathered with tlie Focused Interview 

Questionnaire, part three, October, 1971. 
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U.C. Berkeley had experienced considerable success with paid tutors. 

Almost all respondents made statements wliicli in effect supported 
a thesis that SAS perforin very well academically when tutorial services 
are adequate and effectively used. 



O ther Services 

All interviewees suggested that job placement was provided for 
all students, and that both general and special students participated. 

No estimates were advanced relative to the number or percentage of 
students utilizing this service in all schools. But it was estimated 
that appro.xiinatcly 1,000 students each year received benefits from the 
job placement services at San I'rancisco State, of which almost all 
were thought to be GAS. This figure included a high percentage of ' 
teacher placement. Two individuals considered the consortium with other 
San Francisco institutions of higher learning as being a positive- 
factor both in identifying possible future students and in aiding in 
subsequent adjustment to the college environment. 

Each interviewee also perceived that all students, both G:\S 
and SAS, during the course of an academic year did make use of the 
medical services offered; these were characterized as being "minor 
medical." Respondents felt that the Tnter-Gthnic Cultural Center, 
established at Hayward State in 196S, assisted Special and ethnic 
minority students in making social and psychological adjustments to 
academic life. 




O 



Sluranary Statcinc?n t 



Readei’s have obsci’ved that interviewees were reluctant to 
express perceptions in areas of unfamiliarity and/or about subjects 
which they felt lacked sufficient data. Most judgments concerned only 
the involvement of SAS; few valuations were recorded regarding the 
GAS' involvement in special services. Few interviewees chose to 
express opinions about tlio approximate dollar value of all financial 
aid rendered in each school. 

It was noted, however, that the estimated proportional amount 
of financial aid provided SAS increased in each institution during the 
five year period, and particularly after 1968. Also, the researcher 
was continually reminded that financial and manpower skills resources 
v/ere perceived to be grossly inadequate for successful Special Admis- 
sions Programs in each institution. It seems that the HOP program in 
each school is burdened with a greater* task than financial resources 
will accommodate,- as services provided appear strained to satisfy the 
demand factor. 

Insignificant overall differences were noted in the total ef- 
forts and procedures employed in each institution, and at least one 
respondent in every school voiced concern about budgetary constraints. 
Some cited the state government's perpetual unwillingness to make 
availabJe much needed financial appropriations to support Special stu- 
dents. 

Administrators in each case were concerned about the future of 
Special Admissions Programs, as many expressed what they felt to be a 
lack of commitment on the part of federal and state authorities to the 
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education of lower socio-econoi.iic persons, including large nirnbcrs of 
ethnic nnnoritics. Several respondents intimated that they feared 
those Special Admissions Pr'ograjns vould eventually be phased out o£ 
senior institutions of higher education in California. 

Financial Aid Reports 

A summary of financial aid in the institutions for the five 
years as evidenced by annual and periodic reports mirrored a somewhat 
different picture than the administrators’ estimates. Complete records 
were unavailable, and those hept generally focused on the expenditure 
of funds without rega?’d to GAS or SAS. 

Comparative expenditures for the several HOP pi'ograms in 
Califorjiia State colleges for the last two years ending June, 1971, can 
be found in Ap>pcndix IV- J. San Jose State College provided the only 
information relative to the quantity and characteristics of ethnic 
racial recipients of economic assistance. Here, records were available 
identifying proportional involvcmejit of ethnic individuals for the last 
three years ending Juno, 1971. These three years marked the length of 
EOP programs operating within the state colleges. 

Table IY-3 shows a suim^ary of the racial-ethnic student re- 
cipients of finajicial aid at San Jose State College during the tlirce 
years identified. Scholars and laymen will note that some progress 
was made in this institution toward financijig an education for the "non- 
traditional college t)T>c" student. An abstract of this table suggests 
that Black American students increased from 369 in 1968-1969 to 756 by 
1970-1971, and that these figures represented an advancement from 
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about 1.4 percent to three percent of the total student population. The 
number of Native Americans tended to remain constant or di’op, from 22 
students in 1968 to 15 students in 1971. The number of Asian Americans 
participating in economic aid increased and decreased during the three 
years, but given the overall growth of the college, one could surmise 
that this group tends to retain a measure of coherency. 

Students identified as "others" v/ere almost exclusively believed 
to be Euro-.Americans. Over the three-year period their participation 
• gradually declined from 65 percent in 1968 to 60 percent by June, 1971. 

One can quickly note that the much greater portion of financial aid went 
to the "other" group, 

Any comparison of growth cited by "minority" racial groups must 
consider the growth in the number of students labeled "others," whose numb- 
ers expanded from 1,963 in 1968 to 3,171 by 1971. Vvhile the Black 
American group increased at a higher percentage rate than other groups, 
its total number of cnrollees in 1971 docs not equal the increase of 
"other" students. 

The overall growth of the college C^^ee Chapter V) in student 
enrollment more than absorbs the relatively few racial minority students 
registered with liOP. However, one could recognize some progress, how- 
ever slight, at this institution in expanding educational opportunity. 

As suggested earlier, financial aid repox’ts highlighted the use 
of various funding programs (sec Appendix IV-J for types of funding 
sources), and little can be determined by the lack of specific informa- 
tion relative to general and special students. One could, however, 
compare the data in 'I'ables IV-3 and IV- 4 and hazard an educated guess 
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t about the relfxtive involvement of tlie two groups in financial aid pro- 
grams . 

Table IV-4 comprises a composite use of several financial aid 
reports v.’hich pui'vey an outlined picture of expenditures in tlie four 
schools. The number and percentage of students sharing educational 
funds are tal;en from the general student body, and include both GAS 
and SAS. Only for the Univea-sity of California, Berkeley, is there 
different information provided about funding allocations. Here, only 
EOP expenditures are listed, and the- average amount each participant 
received is higher than for any of the state colleges. The one excep- 
tion would be San Jose State for the year 1970-1971, where the average 
share per student was over $1,500. 

Federal Spending 

Readers will quickly note that federal funding sources constitute 
the greatest thrust of financial aid in the several colleges. For each 
year, and in eacli 'institution, the federal share is above 50 percent of 
the total yearly funds used. 

Indeed, each report reminded administrators of the number of 
qualified applicants who should have received economic assistance but 
who went unassisted because of sheer lack of funds. Again, at least 
part of this shortage lies with the fact that more students from all 
walks of life and socio-economic strata are currently pursuing a college 
education. 

The approximate number of grant award actions in Table IV-4 
indicates total actions of all funding progrjuiis. It should bo realized 
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that an unusually high proportion of registrants participate in more 
than one funding source. For example, several students who shared in 
EOF funds also received other state or federal grants. 

No records were available relative to the counseling or tutorial 
efforts. Such records were so fragmented or inaccessible tliat no 
realistic appraisal of these services can'be made. 

Chapter Suimnary 

In this chapter, readers have noticed that vjith expanded educa- 
tional opportunity came a much greater demand for financial and other 
much needed support for students. The "non-traclitional college type" 
student requires a somewhat different form of service than "traditional 
tj-pcs," while all share basic needs for housing, food and living ex- 
penses. Special students require greater amounts of financial aid, 
more intensive counseling (both individual and academic), and tutori.al 
assistance. This, extra effort is needed in order to overcome psycho- 
logical, academic, cultural, and educational differences. 

Student.s in need of financial assistance tended to scelc this 
help without particular rcsorv£Ltions, but interviewees and reports have 
suggested tliat some "Special" students in need of counseling and 
tutorial services are reluctant to seek them out. hhile these throe 
services were rarely completely adequate, opinions and records indicated 
• that identifiable progress had been realized continually in each insti- 
tution during the five year period. Perceptions and records tended to 
unfold a steady pattern of growth in both the number of special students 
recruited and admitted to study, and the subsequent quality of services 
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provided cnrolleos. 

Given tliat state financiiil sources hod been scarce, institutions 
nonetheless were grantins an i))creasinii:ly greater proportional share of 
the wealth to needier students. Federal funds provided no small cor-iponent 
to the total financial bui'don for students in those schools, and a much 
greater effort from state, local and private (together with federal) 
sources is needed to effect tlie goals of EOF and the concept of expanded 
educational oppoi'tunity in higher learning for the State of California. 

The primary message resultant from the regular v.s. SAS group 
comparisons is that if one of the functions of the SAS program is to 
assist those students in gaining equal footing witli their regular ad- 
missions peers, additional and more effective suppoa't must be built into 

.1 2 
the program. 

Chapter V will discuss t]ie racial and etlmic characteristics o£ 
students and graduates. 



2 

Robert L, Trinchcro and Morgan S. Stout, D esc ript ive Academ ic 
I nformatio-n Re g arding the 1968- 1 %9 Sp ecial yXdmis .do ns Crou p at Calif- 
orn i a Stale Colle ge, Hayward . Student Services Repox't /».j, 69/70, an 
unpublished docui.icnt. Califorjiia State College, llaywai'd, October, 1969, 
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CHAPTliR V 






KACIAI, AND UTILMIC CllAnACTEiUSTICS 01- STUDENTS A!!D GRADUATES 

Tjiis section will treat the ethnic and racial characteristics 
of students and graduates in the four 'institutions under stcJdy. Tei'scly 
addressed are the follov.'ing : comparative administrative perceptionjs 

with availability of reports, interviewees' response to determinants 
•prove'nting their school from reflecting a more favorable pi*oportiona.l 
number of othnic and racial minorities in their college, steps the 
college could have taken in regard to tire above, and whether or not 
evaluators agreed with the California Master Plan (1960-1975) for Higher 
Education. 




Treatment of Cases 

Readers will note that, the different administrators intco'Vievcd 
had varying perceptions of the racial and ethnic composition of their 
resjrectivc student populaces . As noted earlier, records were not kept 
before 1968 relative to this information; subsequently, col lege adminis- 
trations encountered difficulty in .securing this data. Students tended 
to be reluctant to "cooperate" with the school's request to identify 
racial/othnic ties on registration forms. 

Summary of Responses 

During informal intex'views (while thi.s re.search was bc.hig 
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conducted) with lilacks, Chicanos and other ethnic minority groups, the 
terms "to];enisi:i," "window dressing," and "just a few," or "not too many" 
were repeatedly usod by interviewees. It was these respondents' sincere 
/ opinion that tlic colleges v/anted only a small number of Blacks or other 
minority indivitUuils , and that the two percent excepted admissions 
served moi'o to limit the number of ethnic minorities than any other 
single purpose. This perception tended to gain more meaning as the con- 
cept of 130P is constantly revised to include all socio-economically de- 
.prived students. The latter concepts tend to bring more white students 
to the campus under HOP auspices, with the result that about one-fifth 
or 20 percent of ail EOPjstudcnt.s arc white (sec Table II-7). 

Again, it was difficult to ascertain the true picture of ethnic 
characteristics of students in tlie several institutions. Without records 
regarding tlie ctlinic identify of students, respondents were hesitant 
to advance estimates. It was ob.scrved that these estimates were ex- 
pressed in either numbers or percents as each interviewee chose one or 
• the other, but not both. Educator’s interviewed did not choose to make 
estimates on all lireas for each year, and it v.^as somev;hat surprising that 
these ostiinatos were not more widely dispersed. This seemed to be true., 
in each case. 

For example, one evaluator at San Jose State chose to use per- 
cents for each ethnic group, but declined to make estimates of yearly 
totals or percents for whites after 1966-1967. Also, tJiis administrator 
had boon a student on tliis campus during the mid 1960's, and felt that 
he had observed .several changes in the ethnic composition of students 
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cluriri” that decade. Other evaluators expi'esscd scnic difficulty in 
makjnf; projections for the total student body. Hach, however, added 
statements to support their . estimates, once their opinions liad been 
giveji . 

Anotiior respondent had been employed at San Jose State longer 
than the others (over 12 years), and had worked c-losc to the admissions 
records for several years. His estimates did not include the total 
student population for the first three years, but did include total 
.student nur;ibers for the last two years. He could .give no estimate re- 
garding the. number of white students. V/hile this evaluator stated that 
. foreign students were expected to decline in numbers on tliat carapus, his 
estimate of foreign students continued to increase slightly for the 
five-year period. 

Both the combination of young and senior administrators, and the* 
particular style of erratic responses were found to.be about par in each 
institution. 

Ubile perceived percentages were relatively low for each ethnic 
minority group, responses nonetheless tended to develop a pattern of 
ascending proportions for each succeeding year evaluated. This rising 
patterji was particularly evident in estimates regarding Blacks and Mexican- 
Amoricans. At Hayward, this was also true for American Indians after 
1968. Also at Cal State, Hayv/ard, interviewees suggested that until 
the hop's initiation during Pall, 196S, the school had remained almost 
exclusively white, middle-class oriented. The institxition, suggested one 

0 

interviewee, liad completely ignored a large population of Blacks and 
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Moxican-Americans located very close to the college. He also added that 
•'V.'e [the colleges] tend to completely ignore these situations until 
someone hits us over tlie head with tlie problem." 

Respondents estimated that a constant and significant proportion 
of Asian-Auericans (from 10 to 20 percent) were present at San Hrancisco 
State and U.C., Berkeley in each of the five years studied. 

At San Francisco State, it v;as suggested that Special Admissions 
programs had not affected the number of ethnic minority matriculants 
represented at this institution. Also, that tlie college did not use 
all of its special admit "slots" for excepted students, but that some 
general growth of Black and Mexican American students v;as evident over 
the last two years ending June, 1971. Another educator at this school 
further echoed this conception by suggesting strongly t)iat the relative 
proportion of Black and Mexican American students had consistently re- 
mained very low tliroughout the history of this college, and that the 
small growth brouglit on by HOP was not sufficient enough to warrant 
special note. 

At the University of California, Berkeley, the perceived number 
of Asian-American and foreig)! students tended to grow only gradually or 
to remain stable. Estimates were that this component represented between 
10 and 20 percent of all students. Also, unlike other college in tliis 
study, the total number of students was perceived us increasing or 
decreasing only slightly, but mostly retaining an enrollment level 
between 28,000 and 29,000 students. 

In sum, it should be noted that perceptions in the several insti- 
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tuticns mirrored tlie following; 

1. A very small percentage (one or two percent) of Blacks and 
other American minorities studying in these institutions 
before 1968. 

2. The proportional number of Blacks, Mc-rican-Aincricans and 
American Indians tended to increase substantially after 
1968, but had reached a peak by 1970. San Francisco State, 
where this increase was only slight, appears to be the 
exception. 

3. Two schools retaiiied a relatively significant representation 
of Asian- American students throughout t]ic five years (esti- 
mated at 10 to 20 percent) . 

4. Judgments were erratic, apparently due to what was felt to 
be knowledge too inaccurate to \-.’arrant effective evaluations. 

5. Interviewees in each institution were both young and veterans 
with each maintaining his/her stance independent of the 
others; there was no extra broad range of estimates. 

Analysis of Reports and Records 

A few scattered reports were available showing I'acial- ethnic 
breakdo'rtTis of students. Table V-1 shows comparative enrollments. 

Readers will note that enrollment figures remained relatively stable or 
showed a sliglit decrease at San Francisco State and the University of 
California, Berkeley. While registrants increased gradually at San Jose 
State, Cal State, Hayward registered the greatest proportional increase 
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(from 7,020 in 106G-1967 to 12,520 students for the academic year endinr; 
June, 1971). 

It seems that an ethnic survey was conducted on each campus 
during Fall, 1970. The results are shovm in Table V-2. Three columns 
arc used for each institution. These represent t}ic actual number, 
approximate percent of total student body and the approximate percent 
these figures collectively represent. . 

For cxcimple, for San Jose State the figures in Table V-2 repre- 
sent the student rospor.ses to a survey conducted by the Ombudsman's 
office. This office reported on 76.5 percent of tlie student participa- 
tion. Thus, 23.5 percent of the students at San Jose State are not 
accoin^tcd for by the figures sJiown. Cal State, Hayward, is represented 
by figures which were copied frojn a report which was not to be released 
at that time. These numbers were estimated to be about 98 percent 
accurate. 

Available reports from San Francisco State only quoted tlic per- 
centages indicated in Table V-2j the actual numbers were arrived at. by 
computing fractional measures of the figure listed in Table V-1, Figures 
in Table V-2 representing U.C., Berholey, were secured from the Office 
of the President in Berkeley, and were projected to be close to 100 
percent accurate. 

The schools usually tended to include foreign students with 
ethnic and racial minorities. This practice could distort any picture 
the figures might show. Tliis factor is particularly prevalent at San 
Francisco State and Dcrlccley, where foreign students comprise 4.5 percent 
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and nine percent, respectively. 

Conparison: Perceptions vs. Records 

Perceptions had been that Asian-Ajnerican students represented 
proportioiirJ ly hi^h percentages at San Francisco State and U.C. , 

Berl:eley. Vv'hilc records shov: 15. S percent and 12.6 percent for the two 
schools, perceptions were close to tliis average. • Except, however, per- 
ceptions were somewhat higher for U.C., Ber!;oloy (10 - 20 percent). 

Cal State, ll.ayward seems to have grovni in ethnic enrollment 
•rather rapidly; however, this growth would appear to be insignificant 
when compared both with overall expansion of t];e school and the fact 
that there was almost no ethnic minorities before 1968. This information 
seemed to compare favorably with the perceptions of administrators. 

Interviewees had estimated th-;.t the total number cf foreigners 
or ’'other” students w’ould tend to decline as the cost of education in 
America, and particularly in California, continues to rise. This factor 
was also noted at U.C., Berkeley, where records show a continual decline 
in the total number of foreign students on campus during these five years. ^ 
Table Y-2 shows the number of A)iicrican Indians studying on 
these caxipuses by the academic year 1970-1971. These figures represent 
a larger percentage of American Indians than official estimates taken 
during interviews. They represent the approximate total number of 
AJiierican Indians, many of v.iiom may have chosen not to identify with tlieir 



1 

Office of Institutional Research, Caiipus Statistics: F.all 

Quarter, 1967 and Year 1966-1967, 1968-1969, i967-196S, r969-1970, and 
1970-1971. (University of California, Berkeley: unpublislicd documents,. 

1971), p. 16. 
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particular ethnic p,roup during part or all of their college life. Tlie 
total estimated numbor of American Indians increased in each institu- 
tion throughout the five-year period. 

Given fragmented reports and otlicr factors previously cited, 
together with interviewees' observations. Table V-3 was constructed to 
show racial and etlinic co.mposition of enrollees in the four schools 
estimated by this writer. Those estimates represent both full and pr.rt- 
tinio students, graduates and undergraduates; the figures should be very 
close to the actual numbers who attended each school. 

In sum, it can be said that Special Admissions programs tended 
to bring more members of ethnic minorities (except foreign students) to 
each of the cajiijDUscs over the period studied. Since a high proportional 
number of Blades and Mexican- Americans arc involved in the EOP program, 
some impact can bo observed. The exact quantity, however, must remain 
unicnowji at tliis time because t)ie relative percents of ethnic-racial 
groups in liOP arc only pertinent to tliis discussion if they provide a 
clearer picture of the total racial-ethnic student bodies. 



Summary of Degrees Awarded 



Interviewees were ashed about the approximate racial and ethnic 
composition of all degree recipients, both undcrgi’aduate and graduate, 
for the five-year period. Table V-4 reflects the estimates made by 
college administrators interviewed, and compares judgments v/ith the 
recorded data. The table compares both undergraduate and graduate degrees 
awarded by each college for the five-year period. Readers will note that 
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individiuil perceptions are not recorded here, only the range of cstitiaLcs. 
Undergraduate Degree s 

A limited number of persons chose to advance estimates on the 



number of degrees awarded by the colleges. It was noticed that some 
estimates were generally lower than what t.}ic records revealed. In each 
school at least one individual’s e.stiiiiatcs v;ere consistently well below 
the record, with a continual average of about two-thirds the total under- 
graduate degrees awarded. Some interviewees were much more accurate in 
their perceptions, and usually at least one made judgments relatively 
close to those shown by th.e record (Table Y-4). Essentially, the dif- 
ference between the estimates was that some estimates tended to be fairly 
low while other perceptions were low initially, but moved higher at a 
rapid pace. Almost all respondents felt that the number of degrees in- 
creased each year, which the record reflected, but the rate and level of 
degrees awarded was the actual difference. 

Graduate Degreo.s 

Comparing the estin;ated number of graduate degrees to the record 
reveals a similar pattern to the one established for undergraduate de- 
grees. However, oil estimates were lower than the recorded number of 
graduate degrees awarded at San Jose State. Perceptions at the other 
schools covered a range which included the actual figures indicated by 
college records. Once again, each case was characterized by having one 
refjponse reflecting consistently lower figures than those recorded. 
Generally, opinions tended to be cither low or about on target, and a 
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wide dispersoinent of estimates did not materialize. 

In sum, without recoi'ds depict ins compai'ativc ethnic or racial 
identifies of dc-;roe recipients, it is not known what actually occurred. 
Junior and comMunity collogc transfers should be considered in making 
estimates, but clearly, tlic fragmented data suggest that more studenl.s 
from ethnic and r-ecial minorities rece-ivod dogreek after 1968 frojii the 
several schools. One must recognize that a disproportionate measure of 
minorities were still registered as lower classmen, and estimates based 
.upon enrollmont e.^paiisions could be misleading. 

Considering prospects according to the statistics, perceptions, 
and ol)servations cited, tlierc clearly are ethnic minority individuals 
receiving degrees from these institutions. However, the number aiid its 
relative significance remains in some doubt. Evidence suggest.s that' a 
greater effort is needed to insure a fairer proportion of ethnic and 
racial degree recipients from senior institutions. 

It is our belief that within a few years a more acceptable ratio 
of ethnic minority students will bo receiving degrees from California's 
senior institutions of higher education. The impact of Special Admis- 
sions programs should bo recognized more clearly among the degree re- 
cipients after June, 1971. 

Ma jor Deter min ants Preventing Coll ege s Fro m R eflecting A 
More E q u i t a bJ.e Racial and Ethnic Cogiposition Ainon g Stu d ents 

Interviewees were asked what three major dbterminants prevented 
their college from reflecting a more equitable racial and ethnic compo- 
sition in its total student body relative to the approjciinatc racial and 
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ethnic population of the surrouiuliiig co:n!nimities for each of the five 
years ending June, 1971. 

Analysis of Fi iidinp.s 

Most interviewees pei'ceived fev; dcturiniiiants, and almost ex- 
clusively listed their percejotions as being the same throughout the five- 
year period. Table V-5 reflect.^ a summary of these bari'iers as perceived 
by the interviewees. This table also shows the barriers mentioned and 
the number of times each bari'ier was identified in the respective schools. 

As can be seen in Table V-S, tlie barriers mentioned most often 
were: 1) admissions policies, 2) insufficient financial aid for students, 

3) lack of coramitment on part of the college to recruit and educate 
ethnic minorities, and 4) lack of fiscal capability of students' parents. 
Several barrier.s were listed only once, as shown in tlis table. 

Similaritie.s in P e rceptions 

• -j 

Admissions policies and lack of financial aid foi- etlinic minor- 
ities were the major determinants perceived by tlie educators interviewed. 
This was true in eacli of the four institutions studied. The only other 
determinant which was mentioned at least twice in each institution was 
lack of commitment on the part of the college to recruit and educate 
ethnic minorities. Two additional determinants wore inontioned in three 
of tlie four schools. These were: lack of fiscal capability of student.s' 

parents, and lack of concern for ethnic minorities by the college. 

D ifferences in Uetemi nants Listc d by Institutions 

. San Jose State listed four detci'mi mints whicli were not mentioned 
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TABLE V-5 



SUi'.£'L\RY 01' rCRCRL'ED DHTKI'JIINAN'TS PREVENTIilG COU.EGES PROM 
RERUICTIN'C A MORE EQUITABLE RACIAL A\'ll ETIL.MC 
COMPOSITION' OP STUDENTS RELATIVE TO THE APTKOXIMVrE 
I6\CIAL AND E'niNIC POT ULATION 01' THE SURROUNDING COMMUNITIES 



Number of Times Hent ^ ned in Each Coll op, e 
San Cal San U.C. 

Dctcrmiiiiints Jose State Francisco Berk- 

or Barriers State Hap'.’ai'cl State cloy Total 



1. Administration and 

Admission policies 3 

2. Insufficient financial 

aid to students 3 

3. Lack of coimrJ tnent on 
part of school to 
recruit and educate 

ethnic minorities 2 



3 

3 



2 . 



3 

2 



2 



3 12 

3 11 



2 8 



4. Lack of fiscal cap- 
ability by students' 

pareiits 2 2 5 7 

5. Lack of concern for 
ethnic minorities 

by the college 2 12 5 

6. Psychological factor for 
both local citizenry 

and ethnic minority 

groups 2 2 4 



7. Transportation 

8. Excepted admissions limits 

and apjotas for ethnic 
inlnoi'ities 1 

9. Systematic Ifnitc Racism 2 

10. Lack of sufficient 
qualified applicants 



3 



3 



2 



3 

2 



.•:4 



. A.' 
A# 

.'A 



~''At 

1 



■i, 

. -ftyi 

M 

>y^. 

M 

M 

v#l 

■M 
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1 



1 



2 
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TABU: V-5 (Confiiiuccl) 



Nur,ibD]‘ 0 f Times Mention ed iu Mach Co1I c';l* 
San Cal San U.C. 

Dcterr.iinr.nts Jose State Francisco Berk- 

or Barriers State Hayv;r.rd State cloy Total 



11. White Tacj.cri and con- 
servativeness of local 
connmin j ty, and psycho- 
logical alienation of 
ethnic grou’p.s 

12. Lack of perception of 
college as a reasonable 
goal for minority gi'oups 

IB. Coun.scTing etlmic minor- 
ities in public schools 
has not led them to 
college 

14. Inadequate academic i 're- 
paration by ethnic 
minorities 

15. Kewncs.s of special admit 
programs and the state 
legislature has not had 

a chance to react 2 

16. Insufficient lioiising 

17. Geographical location 

18. Tiic California Master i 
Plan v.'Jiich forces most 
ethnic minoritjos to 
cominuiiity colleges 

19. Tlie college was not de- 
signed to meet the need;; 
of miJiority groups 

20. Awareness on tjio part of 

etlmic minorities 1 



2 



2 



1 



2 

2 



2 



2 



2 



2 



1 



2 



2 

2 

2 



1 1 



1 



1 
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TABLE V-S (Contimiccl) 





Number o 


f Times !!cntioned in 


Each 


College 


Determinants 
or Barriers 


San 

Jose 

State 


Cal San 

State I'rancisco 

Hayward State 


U.C. 

Berk- 

eley 


Total 


21. Lack of information 
from studciits and 
parents 


1 






1 


22. Lack of iiiiderstanding 
on part of higiicr 
education as to the 
needs of minority 
groups 




1 




1 


23. Lack of parental and 
other pressures on 
ethnic minorities 
to attend college 




1 




1 


Totals 


20 


26 13 


16 


75 



Source: CoinpiJcu from data gathorccl wi.tli Tocused lutorview Questionnaire, 

Part 3. 



by any other co]]cp,e, and opinions at Cal State, llayeard revealed eight 
barriers which v.-crc not mentioned by any other college. San Francisco 
State was characterized ns perceiving only two determinants not mon- 
tioriod by other colleges, while the judgments recorded at U.C. , Berkeley 
showed only one determinant not mentioned by the first three colleges. 

The eight determinants uniquely associated v;ith Cal State, liayv/ard, reveal 
a pai'ticularly acute range of perceptions at this college (Table V-5). 
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As slio’.vn in the table, this institution stands out as havi7ig some active 
influences \.'hich may not be as strong in t}ie other colleges as perceived 
by adi::ii'.istrn t ors . 

The perceptions at San Jose State were second highest in number 
of determinants not recorded in other institutions. Here., as at San 
hinincisco State and Lerl'.eley, the respondents mer.tioncd determinants 
which were also recoi'dcd in other schools. Collectively, these three 
schools perceived a total of seven, determinants not mentioned by others, 
v:hich represents one less different determinant than was judged at Cal 
State, IJayward, alone. It was noted, however, that mere interviewees 
at Sail I’rancisco State and Berkeley had "no opinions" in this area than 
those in the first two colleges. This can be seen in tlie total number 
indicated in their respective columns in Table V-5. 

In sur:7, it can be said that perceptions i cnordod in the four 
schools reflect a similarity v;ith respect to the following determinants: 

1. Admissions Policies 

2. Financial aid for ethnic minority studentts 

5. The lack of commitment on the part of the college 

to the recruitment and education of ethnic tiijiorities. 

The areas of difference tend to illustrate tliat Cal State, Hay- 
ward, with eight perceived doterjsinants not mentioned by other schools, 
was uniquely different from the other tlm'eo colleges. However, it must 
be considered that some interviewees in the other schools did not elect 
to jiiention tliese determinants. 
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Colleges Should I!;n~c Done 



Iiitervie\.'ees were asked what tlirec west jr.iportant steps their 



college could liave taken to inalcc the racial and ethnic characteristics 
of tlie total student populace more reflective of the appimimatc etl'.nic 
population of the surrouncUng conununitics. 

Analysis of Fii-ding s 

Several intervicv.'ees responded vath "no opinion," "don't know," 
pr "the institution is doing what it caii." Table Y-7 summarizes the 
perceptions stated by interviewees. It was noted tliat each respondent 
felt tluit those steps he or she listed applied to each and all of the 
five years. The number of persons who voiced no important steps their 
college could have taken is shown below in Table Y-6. 



TABLE V-6 




Institution 



Number 

Interviev.'ed 



Number not Stating 
I’evceptions 



San Jose State 



5 



1 



Cal State, Hayward 



4 



1 



San Francisco State 



5 



3 



U.C. , horkcley 



4 



0 




TADLH V-7 



SUMMM^Y OF ?Iil{CElVI’.U IMPOI'JV'.YT STEPS COLLEGES COULD 1IAVJ3 TAKEN 
TO MAKE TUI- P.ACIAL AND i-TiLN'IC ClIAiUCTiilUSTICS OP THHIR 
STUDENT POPUI.ACIi MORE l^EFLECTIVE OF THE APPROKIMATE 



ETHNIC POPULATION 



or SURROUNDING COMMUNITIES 



Number of Times Mentioned in Each College 



Pei'ceivcd Ii:iportant 
Steps 


San 

Jose 

State 


Cal 

. State 
Hayward 


San 

.Fran. 

State 


II. C. 
Berk- • 
cloy 


Total 


1. 


V'ory little under state 
provisions and budgetary 
constraints 






1 




1 


2. 


Open Admissions 






1 




. 1 


3. 


More innovative work- 
study progrcijiis 






1 




1 


4. 


A more diversified cur- 
riculum, i!ia);ing it meet 
the needs of all se[;ments 
of the population 






1 




1 


5. 


Change admissions require- 
ments 


1 




1 


2 


4 


6. 


Hire more minority 
persons on administrative 
staff 


1 


1 






2 


7. 


Intensify rcc.ruitment 
program tliroughout t]ic 
state for minorities 


2 


2 






4 


8. 


Initiate programs like 
EOP earlier 


1 


1 




» 


2 


9. 


Offered more financial 
aid to students 


3 


1 




1 


5 


10. 


Allowed students to come 
to college without 
standard requirements 


1 








1 
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TABU; V-7 (Continued) 







Number o 


f Times !■ 


ientioned 


in Each 


College 


Perceived Imi)ort:’nt 
Steps 


San 

Jose 

State 


Cal 

State 

Ilayv.'ord 


San 
Fran . 
State 


Ll.C. 

Berk- 

eley 


Total 


11. 


Make the state Icp.islaturc 
nore aware of the problcxiS 
of ethnic minorities 


1 




• 




1 


12. 


Increase tlio quota of 
excepted students 


2 






1 


3 


13. 


More active communication 
with coi.’ainmity agencies 




1 






1 


14. 


Begin to realise earlier 
the large populatioi\ of 
Mexican Americans nerrr 
the college 




1 






1 


15. 


Should have arranged better 
housing provisions 


1 






1 


16. 


The institution is doing 
what it can 




2 






2 


17. 


Educating high school and 
community colleges to 
the need for jiiinoi-ities 
to attend college 


1 






1 


2 


18. 


Nothing, "don't know," 
or "no opinion" 


1 


1 


3 


2 


7 


T0TA1.S 


14 


11 


8 


7 


40 



Source; Compiled from data gathered v.'ith the Focused IntervieK 
Questionnaire, Pai't 3. 
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Oddly cnouy.h, at S:in I'rancisco State one intei’vi cv.’ee each re- 




sponse to tlic question. 

Simi liir itios 

Vihilc no specific commonality of important steps was perceived 
Cexcept one each v.’ith "no opinion") in each institution, tv.'o steps 
came close to being najiied in each school. These were: "more financial 

aid to students," and "change odinissions poli cies." 

As can be noted in Table V-7, encli response recorded in this 
cato[;ory at U.C. Bei'holoy v;as also mentioned at least once in one of 
the other colleges. 

Differences 

Important steps as perceived by respondents at San Jose: State 
included only t \.’0 items whi ch were not mentioned by at least one other 
school Ci-ten'.s 10 uTid 11, Tabic V-7), Cal State, Hayv.'urd, was noted as 
articulating four steps (items 13, 14, 15 and 16) which were not men- 
tioned by cjtliers, v;hile respondents at San Francisco State listed four 
itcm.s (itcins 1, 2, 5 and 4) v.’liich wore not mentioned by other colleges. 
In the interest of clarity, no attempt was made to group these percep- 
tions except the last item (:118) to appear in the table. 

Sonic interviewees diose to make qualifying staternent.s to 
clarify thoir position (or lack of position). 




a 
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San Jo;.;o Stute 

One respondent simnnarizcJ his coraments in this area by stating 
that it v.'as a simple matter of raoney, and named two local college ad- 
ministrators (Dr. Robert Smith and Dr. Dimzol) who had attempted to 
make the California legislature more aware of the problems of ethnic 
minorities. Another interviewee stressed the disproportionate mmiber 
of Mexican American students enrol led in this institution, and concluded 
by citing tlie following statistics: Blacks raal;o up five percent of the 

■local •population and five percent of the students; American Indians 
have .5 percent of the local population and one percent of the stu- 
dents. Asian Americans comprise 1.5 percent of the local population 
and five percent of the students, \s-hile Chicanos are 20 percent of the 
population and only four percent of the students. 

Cal State, Hayward 

I 

Two interviewees ^;ho stated "the college is doljig what it can" 
(Table V-7) subsequently referred to a policy statement recently re- 
leased by the college president relative to t]ie hiring of minority 
applicants. These respondents felt that the statement was a good 
effort by their college, and added that tlioy did not know if the col- 
lege could have done more. Another interviewee who cited failure of 
the college to recognize a large population of Mexican Americans near 
the campus (item 14, Tai>ie V-7), stated, "We seem to fail to vecognize 
needs in these areas until someone lixts us over the head with the 
problem." 
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San F rancisco Sta te 

Qualifying statt-oaents relative to important steps colleges could 
have taken at San I’rancisco State included the following: 

1. No change liad been made over tlK- years relative to the 
ojiiprovemont of minority educational opportunity, and the 
college is decidedly going backwards.' 

2. The college could not control the money or the adminis- 
tration. 

•As noted earlier, mo.st interviewees in this institution responded witli 
"no opinion," "nothing," or "I don’t know\" 

U.C., Beiice ley 

No qualifying statements were voiced or recorded at U.C., 

Berkeley. Once opinions were articulated, no further statcracrits followed. 

In sui-.miarizing these perceptions, xalativc to the important 
steps colleges could have ta];cn to provide more equal educational 
opportunity for ethnic minorities, it can be said that admijiistrato:‘S 
mentioned tlie follov.’ing steps most often; 

1. Offered more financial aid to students 

2. Change admissions rofiuiremcnts 

5. Intensify recruitment throughout the state for the ethnic 
minority .student. 

Several interviewees did not mention any procedures or action whicli tlac 
college could have ttdeen, as noted by the "no opinions" expressed, 
h'hilc no specific item was mentaonod in every institution, a ciosor 
look reflects sainllaritics in many of the items sugge.'jtcd with 
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different cniplmsis, for example, Teblc V-7 lists several items which 
could be grouped under "change adinissior.s policies," or "liiring prac- 
tices." However, in the interest of clarity and discussion of specific 
differences, no such grouping was done. 

Tli e Califorii i a ’piaster Plan 

Interviewees were asked if they agreed \,’ith the California 
Master Plan which stated in 1960 tliat the Califoi'iiia public education 
•in institutions of higher learning (including the university system, 
the state colleges and the community colleges) servo primarily tlieir 
local and regional areas. Table V-8 provides a smmary of these 
responses. As obsor\’od in the table, tlie number of persons interviewed 
in eacli institution was: San Jose State - five. Cal State, llaywa'-d - 

four, San fraiicisco State - five, and U.C., Borkeioy four. 

Analysis of find i ngs 

Among the eighteen persons interviewed in t!io four institutions, 
it can be noted that only the University of California at Berkeley drew 
an even ntmiber of "yes" and "no" rcsponsc-.s, with no "no opinions." The 
same pattern of responses to the Master Plan were stated at San fran- 
cisco State, with one "no opinion." Respondents at San Jose State and 
Cal State, Hayward had almost reverse opiniens, as throe persons agreed 
with the plan at Cal State, Hayward, wliile three persons disagreed with 
the plan as recorded at San Jose State, f.ach school had one individual 
with "no opinion," but one interviewee at San Jose State agreed with the 
plan, and no respondents at Cal State, Hayward seemed to disagree with 
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Source: Compiled from data gathered ;dth Focused Interview Questionnaire, Part 3. 
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with the Master Plan. 

Co^tiii'cnts I-rom San Jose Stat.o 

A suiiimaiy of coiiwonts snppox'ting the responses from- San Jose 
State, include tlie folloiving: 

1. The one person agreeing vjith the Maslcr Plan and the 
"no opinion" rersponsc were followed by no additional 
reinfa'ks. 

2. The tliree persons responding negatively to tlic Master 
Plan stntccl; 

a. that the school did not serve all racial group)::; 
equally, 

b. that the school should ho for all California resi- 
dents without regard to the local community aspect, 

c. that rccruitinent was not limited to tlis surrounding 
ai'cas, but extended t.o a, much broader' community, 

d. a final cojarnent in tlrin regar'd was that Chicanos were 
not; represented in the college according to their 
population in the conniiunity or statewide. 

Cal State Hayv arcl 

As was seen in Table V-8, no person interviewed made supiportive 
statements about the Master Plan. Ox the two respondents wlio agreed with 
■the Plan, one added that ho was certain that tlic concept was true in tlie 
state colleges, but in actuality, tho university system served wore than 
the regional pmpulatioi;:;. The other interviewee stated tliat he agreed 
with the concept written into the plan, but that the colleges, includiiig 
his school, were not reaching significant mmibcrs of ethnic minority 
students Wiio have been .systematically excluded from full participiation 
in higher oducation all around tho United States. 
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San Frnncit:co Sl'.^ite 

At this college evo persons made qualifying statements about 
their opinions. Beth respondents disagreed v.’ith the I>'aster Plan. Their 
comments v.'ore; 

1. A student in New Yorh has the sa-nic opportunity as tlic stu- 
dent across the street in gaining admission to the college, 

2. V.liile public education must provide education for locals 
and Special Adi.iissions students, t]ie schools must maxinirc 
their academic standards and be prepared to accept stu- 
dents fi'om otlier states, 

■ 3. The school is not meeting the needs of the musses of ethnic 

minorities in the sumninding coiriiaiuities , and 

4.’ The area of recruitment for Special Admissions students 
has been limited to the local community. 

D.C. Berhelcy 

\lith tlic resi^onses split evenly betucon positive and negative 
perspectives in this institution, it v;as observed that one person who 
agreed added, "yes, for whites," while the other positive response was 
follov.'cd witli, "I tliinh so." Both persons who disagreed with the Plan 
added similar ■statements relative to the fact that the university drew 
students from a much larger community, including national and inter- 
national boundaries. 

In sinmnarizing the opinions about the California Master Plan for 
Higher Hducatioii, it can be said that the resj^onscs were about even in 
the number who agreed and disagreed with the Plan. Three persons, one 
in each of three schools, gave no opinion in this area. Each institu- 
tion was marked by responses citing the inequality of educational 
opportunity for ethnic minorities as one limiting factor in the concepts 
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of tlie California Master Plan. 

C hapter Snimarv 

Readers have noted that each institution has increased its pro- 
portional nurabor of racial and ethnic riinority students among its 
rogistrniitr. . How many, and the relative significance of these figures, 
arc inconclusive, but it would appear that higher education is still a 
long v.'ay from wi messing the aieproximate proportions of ’’disadvantaticd” 
students in the colleges and universities which are represented in tlic 
surrounding coMiunities and tliz'oiighont the state. It does appear, how- 
ever, that a somewhat greater effort is being wade in some schools. 

Considering tlie findings, it is clear that before 1968 the? 
enrollment of ethnic racial minorities v:as very small in each of the 
sevei'al schools. Much of the rationalisation fox' this factor has 
already been exhausted. San Jose State and Cal State, Hayward seemed 
to be growing in enrol Ijacnt vex'y rapidly, while San Francisco State and 
U.C. herheley tended to retain a level of consistency throughout the 
five-year pex'iod. Minority and "excepted" students appeared to expand 
at a higher x'atc in the first two schools. Apparently, before 1965, 
tlic number of minority students in these schools was almost a hand count 
indeed, at Cal State, H.aywnrd, perhaps there were none at all. Although 
few in number, San Francisco State seemed to iiiaintahi a consistency of 
minority students. 

Miile a muc.Ji gircatcr overall effort is needed both at the col- 
lege and university level throughout the state and nation, the expansion 
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of ininoi'ity educational opportunity at Cal State, Hayward might be 
wortJiy of soii.e notice. For public institutions, it would appear that 
the task of evaluating educational opportunities and educating 
ethnic and racial jiiinorities in higher education has just begun. 

Still noode is knowledge reflecting the pcrfor.v.ance of Special 
Admissions students compared to Genera] Adniissions students in the 
several iiistit’utions. It is to that subject that v.'o now turn. 
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CMAPTlii^ VI 



Tiin rERi-onM.\:\'cii of special admissions students relative to 

THE PEREOir-IANCE OF GENERAL ADMISSIONS STUDENTS 

"Man should not be juds’cc! by the heights 
to vMiich he attains, but by the depths 
from v.’hich he came. . . 

--Dr. I'Lartin Luther King, Jr. 

This chapter consists of two major parts. Part one treats in- 
tex'vicwees' perc.ejitions of the average performance for Special Adiiiissions 
students relative to tl)e average pcrforraancc for General Admissions 
students VvllO CAME FROM SIMILAR SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS AND DID NOT 
RECEIVE SPECIAL SERVICES (i.e. , financial, counseling, or tutorial). 

Part two will address the implications of evaluators' perceptions of the 
average performance or Special student.s relatives to General students 
(total non-Specials) . In each case interviewees nuide judgments in six 
different areas of progress for each of the five years studied, and 
their perceptions wore recorded on a continuum from one to six (see 
Appendix VI- 1) . 

Siiiiiniary o f Res ponses 

I'.'liat follow.s is a discussion of findings treating each item 
separately. Readers should be cognizant of the fact that this chapter 
is not concerned with racial or ethnic differences. 

(1) Gra d es Earne d: A summary of the perceptions held by in- 

terviewees at Cal .State Hayward v;ith rcfc;rencc to CPA earned by the two 
group.s reflects a continual iiaiarovement of Special Admissions students 

but at a somevjhat slower pace than at San Jose State, wlierc two 

• • , / !-( 
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respondents evaluated Si^ecials to be ''dccidcdl)' liigher" in 1D70 and 
1971. All those interviewed at Cal State, Hayward, had some perception 
in each of the six categories which was soraewhat different from the 
other schools, all of which had at least one person wlio expressed "no 
opinion" in one or more of the coniponcntial segments, Most of the 
ratings of the other three schools were about the same or somewliat lower 
for Special Admits, 

Ratings for the fir.st two years show that Special Admits were 
.mostly earning "somewhat lower" or "decidedly lower" grades tlian regular 
students at Cal State, Hayward and San Jose State. Most rating.? at San 
Francisco State and U.C. , Berkeley were "about the same" eeccept for the 
"no opinions" for each of the five years. 

Qualifying statements included the following: 

1. Special students tend to earn low g]:ades the first year or 
tv:o, but subsequently perform much better. 

2. At San Jose State and Cal St.mte, Hayward it was stated that 
SAP brought mostly athletes to tlie campus during 1966-1968, 
and few special tutoring and counseling services wore 
provided. 

3. "No opinion" apprizements were voiced due to lack of .suf- 
ficient records to support iudginents. Tins was true for 
all areas (sec Table YI-1) and cases where "no opinions" 
Were rccor-dod. 

(2) Prog re ss Tov/aa’d De gree Requirements . Again, most inter- 
viewees perceived the progress toward degree requix'eraents to be "abernt 
the same" or "somewhat lower" collectively. However, it was observed 
that two respondents at San Jose State and Cal State, H:iy\.'ard perceived 
Special students as progrcs.siiig "decidedly faster" and "somewhat faster" 
for two years. Table VI -1 also shows tha1f';C^c evaluator judged Specials 
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to be " 5 oi;;ev!hat. faster" at San Jose State. Aside from the "no opinions" 
at San Francisco State and San Jose State, all remaining ividgments are 
clustc3‘ed near the center. Again, II. C., Ccrkelcy v/as characterized as 
perceiving all students as pcrforiaing "about the sa:nc" for each year. 
Generally, more ratings of "somcvdiat lou’er" v.-ore made during the first 
two years. Collectively, some progress i.s p)ca’coivcd by Specials over 
Generals in this category on a yeor-to-year basis. Each yerm's shows a 
generally increased rating .for Special students, .so that by 1970-71, all 
•person.s rated the progress of the two groups as being about tlie some or 
"faster" in favor of Specials. This year witnessed special ratings as 
"somewhat faster" and "decidedly faster" progress than General students 
from similar socio-economic baclcgrounds. It seems that Special yUlwits 
tended to perform about tiie s.rnic as their peer group in each school year 
during the last three years, which marl;ed tlie age of FOP. A summation 
of the two groups .suggests that both e,';pcrio))ce similar problems and 
adjust accordingly.' The pattern, however, of Specials being slow to 
start, then gradually "catching up," seemed to prevail in this area. 



(3) Social Perceptions held by the interviewees 

relative to the ability of Special Admits and Genertil Admits from similar 
socio-economic backgrounds to successfully adjust socially to the college 
environment mirrors a concept very closely related to the foregoing areas 
of performance. Ratings tended to cluster about the center, but a dis- 
tinct pattern of extra progress is reflected on a year-to-year basis for 
Special students. For example, each of the first tliree years received 
two judgments of "somewhat lower" for Specials, but only one the fourtli 
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year and none for the final year, 1971. Special Admits i-eceivcd one 
judgment each of "soniewliat higher" the first two years; two such ratings 
the third year. By 1971, all rathings Kore given to "about the sarae," 

• except tKO individuals who perceived tlie Special student as being "some- 
what faster" or "decidedly faster" at making tlie social adjustment to 
college life. As noted, there wore several "no opinions" registered at 
San francisco State and at least one each at U.C., Berkeley and San Joso 
State. Qualifying statements from intervicv.'ces suggested that the 
Special student tcirdr. to fijid it more difficult to make the social and 
academic adjustment the first year of his college experience, but sub- 
sequently catches up and generally surpasses his counterpart by or during 
his senior year. Scholars are cautioned to remember that these two groujrs 
represent the same basic socio-economic strata of our society. 

(4) Adjustiiicnt to Academic R i gors . Sunniiurizing this section mir- 
rors a collective judgment depleting a more difficult task for the average 
Special Admit to effectively adjust to tlie academic arena. Here, it was 
heard that such students often leave incoinplctos "hanging" ovci- a much 
longer period of tijne. Tlie ratings tended to cluster around column two, 
x'eprcscnting one full level below the middle for Special Admits. It was, 
hov.'ever, noted tliat most of the relatively low ratings given Special 
students vjere recorded during the first three or four years. Eacli of 
tl)c last three years one respondent rated Specials above tlio General group 
at San Jose State. All ratings registered at U.C., Eer];clcy were "about 
the same" for both groups, and continually t\.'o "no opinions" were recorded 
at San Francisco State. All other judgments at San Francisco State were 

er|c zki 
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"even" except one rating of "soi:icv.iiat lower" for Specials during 1971. 

In sum, it can be said tliat excepted admissions students begin 
collectively with a much slower rate of academic adjustment, but grad- 
ually improve to the level of "almost but not quite tho same" as 
General students fj-oiii similar socio-economic backgrounds, as poi'ccivcd 
by the interviewees. 

(5) Dro])out Rate . Again, as scon in Table VI- 1, t)io perceptions 
administrators held regarding the dropout rate for tlicse two groups of 
similar socio-economic class students is suimnari/.cd by noting a very high 
dropout rate for excepted students during the first two years (1P66-68) . 
Following these two years, the collective ratings shift to an even split 
between "about tho same" and "somewhat highex'" or "lower" for Specials 
to ? more even distribution of ratings for the last two years cv.aluated. 

The summated perceptions of these administrators toad to show that the 
dropout rate is continually higher for* Special Admits over the other 
group, but that comparatively tlie differences decline over a pcx'iod of 
years. 

This summation supports wl;at was heard in each institution at least 
oixcc, that the dropout rate is vexy high initially for Special students 
but exhibi ts a propensity towards stabilization after a period of adjust- 
ment. An additional qualifyixig statement heax'd in tliis institution was 
that after - the period oj' high dropout rates for Specials (first oxxe or 
two years) , the rate tends to drop coixsidorably below tliat of both 
General .students fi-oxii similar socio-economic backgrounds and General 
st.xjdcnts collectively. This jxidgmcnt, howcvei', was not always reflected 
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on. the rati’i” forn. 



(6) Time Tok e n to E.' -'r n Pcg i*oo. A snimnaiy of porcu'pt.lon 5 held by 
inter vlcv.'co.-i relative to the time tahon to earn clc^'rees by tlic two re- 
spective };roups reTlects a cluster about the center ("about the sniao"). 

One person held to "no opinion" at San Joso State and two such ratingr. 
were articulatcJ at Son Francisco State. One individual at U.C., Bcark- 
eley rated Specials slov.-or, while all otIicr,s rated tJie two groups even 
for each year. Cal State, Haps’ard registered several "longer" and "jniich 
lojigcr" periods for Specials to earn degrees during the first four years. 
More opinions of "about the smiie" were noted in 1971 at Cal State, Hay- 
V'ai'd. One v,'ill note that tlie pendulum .swings to and fro, but reflects 
a pattern which sugge.sts that Spcicial Admits require a soi:iev;hat longer 
period of study to earn degreo-s. But tho present pattern of progress 
prevails for Special students relative to tho General student from similar 
socio-economic background, as the former group is perceived by at least 
one intcrvius.’ee to require decidedly less time to Oiirn a degree by the 
last tv;o yeans under .study. 

In qualifying the interviewees' knowledge of the progress of stu- 
dents subsequent to matriculation, j.t was observed that almost all re- 
spondents know very little or had "some knowledge"; a fev; said "none." 

No intci'viowce saw himself as having "much" or "very much" knowledge 
about the progress of students after rogisti'ation. 



Coiiiparat ivc Stat ciium t 

Perceptions within tlic four institutions were similar in that tlio 
goncral pattern reflcctccl a suggestion that Spccuil Admits v/ero colluctivoly 
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sorncv.'l\at slower to ciijout the sane ns General registrants v/ho represented 
their sociel ami ocono’nic peers. This scciiiecl to be bosictilly true in all 
of the six areas of pcr-corinance rescarcJiccl. Within this general pattern, 
however, some diffcror.c.cs in institutions can be observed. San Jose 
State differed .so!i;cw]iat in that opinions were scattered novo broadly 
than any other wi'.h in terviewoos using tlie entire gainit to represent 
their responses. The nniiqueness of Cal State, Hayward was narked by the 
Inch of "no opinion" ratings, but a greater projjortional cluster' around 
the center, lovan.'-cent or area of the continuum. "No opinion" r.iarhed the 
unusualncss of the perceptions rccord(;d at San Pranc.isco State, as almost 
all ratings were either "no opinion" or "about the same." Tliis loft a 
responsive cluster near the center of the rating; scale. More proportiona 
judgments of "about the same" were reco^rded at U.C., Uericelcy, with only 
minor variations which included a fev/ ratings of "no opiiiion" and "some- 
what lov.’cr." 

Summary of I’nrt One 



No records arc kept in any of these institutions which identified 
the performance of Special .^dl:lissions students relative to that of 
General Admissions students from lower socio-economic backgrounds. In- 
deed, at least one respondunt at U.C. Berkeley stated that "tnorc is no 
such animal." It was this person's evaluation that "no" lower socio- 
economic stu-dent could be successful in that school wiliiout at least some 
aid provided by tlio HOP office. In the absence of recorded data, it 
seems safe to say tliat, overall, little difference is evidenced bctv>'ecn 
the two groups. Two factors do tend to emerge. One, General registrants 
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Part T '.' o: Per forma-t ic o 



Using the same nioc’ol for evaluation as discussed in the first 
half of t])is chapter, part five of tlic data gathering instrument ashed 
respondents their perceptions of tlie perfornnKc for Special Admits re- 
lative to General admits (all nou-e:;ccpted admissions). Vdiat follows is 
a treatment of findings to this qu.ery, together with a co!iipa.rison with 
available records. 

The v/riter vais interested in learijing whether or not regular 
students fjroiii lower- socio-ocoivomic backgrounds were perceived to pei'forin 
better tl.an all regulars in relation to the average pcrforinuncc of 
Special Admits. 



Analysis of Pin dings 

In response to their knowledge of students' progress after admis- 
sion, no one replied "very much" or "much," Most p-'Crsons replied "some"; 
others stiitCicl "very little," and a few assessed themselves as having "no 
knowledge" of students' progress. It was observed that must interviewees 
had some perception about the relative performance of the two groups, and 
only two at San Francisco State and one at U.C. llerkeloy replied "no 
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opinion." (See Table Again, tilic "no opinions" v.'crc followed wit}i 

statements like, "There are no I'ccorcis to sliow this," and "nobody knows 
how tliis conij^jarir.on is," or "nobody lias tlvl.s information." 



(1) Grades l i arned . As can bo observed in Table YI-2, most evalua- 
tions tended to cluster about the middle and lov.'cr-middle portion of the 
scale. Several respondents at Cal State, Harvard and San Jose State 
rated Specials as eai'ning decidedly lower or somewhat lower GPAs than 
Genei'al students during the first two years. One respondent at San Fran- 
cisco State I'ated Specials as earning much higher grades, and one judgment 
at San Jose State v/as "somewhat higher'" for Specials the last four years 
evaluated. 



Collectively, perceptions were that Specials performed somewhat 
lower in grades earned. U.C. , Berkeley, administrators, for e;;a’nple, split 
even between "about the same" and "somewhat lower." While some scattered 
appi'izeiiionts were advanced, most developed the pio.ttern of regular students 
tending to earn higher grades than Specials. 



(2) Pr ogr ess Toward Degree Requir em ents . An analysis of the per- 
ceptions reveals a pattern of progress favoring the Genei'al student in 
this area through the first three years rated. Mirrored liere is a path 
of relative "catcliing up" on the part . of Special Admits to the General stu- 
dent over the years. Tliis was generally true in each institution. Most 
evaluators at San Jose State and Cal Stote, Hayward, rated Specials "lower" 
OX' "decidedly lower" than thcii' counterparts the first three years, but 
the 1/ist two years were perceived as being "about tlio siune" for each 
group. Again, one respondont at San Joso State rated Specials as "somewhat 
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higher tlie last tv;o years. 

Vi'liile these years wore characterised generally as having no 
special cliflorenccs, almost all persons perceived Special Admits to be 
either ’’about the scune" or ’’soincvdsat slower” than the general stiiclont 
populace (see Table VI-2). All respondents at U.C. , Berkeley rated the 
two groups even the last three years, but the continued ratings of "soine- 
ivhat lower” from other institutions tend to suggest that the average 
progress towai'd degree requirements is slov.’er for Special Admits. 

(3) Social Adjustment . Again, here the analysis shows a distinct 
separation between how the two groiipjs were perceived the first two years 
and the last two years. Perceptions of the first tv;o years were gener- 
ally that Special students were either slower or "about tho same" as 
others in their ability to socially adjust to the academic scene. The 
middle year (19GS-19G9) saw ratings as "lower," "about the same," and 
"somewhat lilghcr" for one group's ability to adjust better than the other. 
Tho last two years ending June 1971 were perceived as being "about the 
same" for the two gi'oups except for one interviewee who rated Specials 
over General students at San Jose State. Some interviewees were decidedly 
uncomfortable with this evaluation, giving responses like, "I do not know 
what social adjustment means." Others suggested that there were several 
levels of social adjustment, and that Specials tended to seek out and 
inalcc satisfactory social adjustmeiits within their own choices. As noted 
in Table VI-2, several respondents intimated tliat Special Admits en- 
countcretl some difficulty in making desirable social contacts. 

In sum, the perceptions clearly establish the concept that Special 
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Admits begin slov/er tlian regulars, but gradually make much needed social 
adjustment and tend to be nearly on a par \.-j.th their peers before grad- 
uation. 



(4) Adju.staiont t o Academic Rigors . The general pattern of per- 
ceptions held by college administrators in this area suggests that the 
Special Admit on the average encounters greater difficulty in adapting 
to the academic environment. At least one intcx’Vicwec at San Krancisco 
State and Cal State, Hayward voiced a concern that Special Admits' tend- 
ency to leave unfinished course work "hanging" over a much longer period 
of time. While relative growth or gaining on their counterparts is 
evidenced by the ratings, most respondents held that Special students 
continued to be somewhat slower than the others in making this adjustment. 
Several persons at U.C., Kerkcley and San Jose State characterized Special 
Admits as being on a par with others for these latter years. 

(5) Dropout Rate . A broader spectrum is represented in this area 
than in any others which include ratings in each category. In aggregate, 
however, the perceptions cleai'ly illustrate a pattern towax’d a given 
direction. Special students tend to drop out at a much higher rate than 
Generals the first two years, but their average ability to persist the 
last two or three years tends to catch up with or pass tlieir countcx’parts. 
One interviewee at each San Jose State and Cal State, Ilaywax’d rated 
Specials as "decidedly highci’" in dropout rates the first two years over 
Genexmls, but the last two yeai'S one interviewee rated Sixccials as 
"decidedly lower" than Generals. A considerable portion of "somewhat 
lower" dropout rates were registered in each institution for each of 
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ths yec'.rs recorded. 

(6) Time Taken to K-^rn Degree. Characterizing this analysis, 
is the fact that perception.s show Special students tending to continually 
take more tine to earn the degree tlian others. The first years (1966- 
1968) received ratings of "decidedly longer}" "longer," and "about the 
sajne," with several ratings being "longer." Vdiile most estimates rated 
no difference for tlie years 1969-1971, one interviewee remained adasnant 
that Special students took "longer" at Cal State, Hayward. Again, 
general growth or "catching up" can be seen by studying Table VI-2; it 
can be seen that Specials v.’erc consistently rated as requiring a some- 
what longer period of time to complete degree requirements. 

\ 

Summary 

In summarizing the perceptions held by administrators interviev;c*l 
at San Jose State, it can be said that different educators have different 
view’s, and the following conclusions a:^e drawn: 

1. Different educators have varying perceptions about the per- 
formance ability of Special and General students at each 
institution. 

2. At S'n Francisco State respondents estimated that a sig- 
nificant portion of SAS were caught in the crossfire, con- 
frontations and campus strife during and immediately after 
the strike. 

3. While these perceptions differ individually, they tend to 
form a distinct pattern in most of the si.\ areas judged. 

4. Dropout rates drew the broadest dispersion of perceptions. 
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inclucling ratings covering the entire scale. 

5. Each of the six areas judged shov.’cd some similarities and 
differences in individual and collective perceptions. 

6. In most of the six areas of performance, perceptions and 
qualifying statements suggested that Specia] Admits began 
college with definite disadvantages and function accordingly 
the first one or two years (or drop out), but normally catcji 
up or possibly oven excel 1 their peers by their senior year. 

Summary of Availal^lo Reports 

The Ad Hoc EOP Evaluation Committee at San Jose State prepared a 
report for the year 1968-1969 v.'hich concluded ivith the following findings 
regarding the I’lacl; EOP. (Black and Mexican American EOP operated • 
separately in this school.) • 

1. Approximately 20 percent met academic requirements for regular 
admissions and only participated in the EOP program for the 
purpose of securing financial aid. 

2. Of 200 students who began the program in the fall of 1968, 
three-quarters or about 75 percent were registered by the 
end of the spring semester. The rate of returnees was some- 
what higher ajiiong non-freshmen (SO percent), but lower among 
transfer freshmen (70 percent). 

3. Only 10 percent of students who were "clear” at the end of 
fall scii;cster failed to register for spring semester. 

4. About 70 percent of registrants v/cro "clear" at the end of 
fall semester, and this proportion remained about the same 
throughout tlic year. 

'O J. 
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5. Students attempted an average of 15.05 units and compiled 
an average GI’A of approximately 2.38 during fall semester. 
Spring semester v/ltnessecl this group attempting an average 
of 12.9 units and earning an average GPA of 2.40. 

6. Six percent withdrev,' during the fall and five percent fol- 
lov,'ed them during tlie spring. . • 

7. Twenty-four percent were on probation by the end of fall 
but only 14 percent were in this category with the closing 
of spring semester, 1969. 

8. Three students or 1.5 percent were disqualified during fall 
semester and 12 registrants, or six percent, w’cre so clas- 
sified witli the termination of spring semester. 

Tabic VI-3 summarizes the disqualifications of students by class 
level for three categories of students: 1) non-hOP, 2) Black, and 5) * 

Mexican Americans. IVhat can be noted in this table is that Mexican 
American freslnncn had the highest disqualification rate, v/ith 14 
students out of 166 for 8.4 percent. Blacks had the highest rate of 
disqualification among the sophomores, with tlirce out of 23, for 8.1 
percent. Non-EOP or general students retained a consistency of 2.5 or 
2.4 percent disqualification for all four classes, while Mexican Amer- 
icans had no sophomores or seniors disqualified. Blacks show no dis- 
qualifications for juniors or seniors. 

A summary of the performance of Mexican American HOP students, 
as reported by the Ad Hoc Committee, also included tho information below; 

1, Of 247 students registered during tlie fall, about three- 

quarters wore still in school at tho end of spring semester. 
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TARLE VI- 3 

SPRUNG SEMESTER DISQUALU'ICATIOM BY CLASS LEVEL 
AT SAN JOSE STATE, 1969 



Class 


Kni'olled 


Disqualified 


% Disqualified 


FRESHMEN 








Non -EOP 


2055 


51 


2.5 


Black 


141 


9 


6.4 ■ 


Chicano 


166 


14 


8.4 


Total 


2362 


74 


3.1 


SOPHOMORES 








Non-EOP 


2227 


54 


2.4 


Black 


37 


3 


8.1 


Chicano 


23 


_0 


— 


Total 


22S7 


57 


2.3 


JUNIORS 








Non-EOP 


5576 


9G 


1.8 


Black 


24 


0 


— 


Chicano 


34 


JL 


3.0 


Total 


5634 


99 


1.8 


SENIORS 








Non-EOP 


6476 


167 


2.5 


Black 


1 


0 


— 


Chicano 


0 


0 


— 


Total 


6477 


167 


2.5 



Source: Report of tlic Ad Hoc EOP Evaluation Comnuttco, San Jose 

State College, for-r 1968-1969 (an unpublislicU document), 
June, 1969. 
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More than 30 percent met the General Admissions criteria. 

The Dean of Aefeissions was quoted as stating that approx- 
imately 48 percent of all freshmen General Admissions stu- 
dents returned the secojid year. This Ijad been the case as 
late as 1964, the Dean reported. 

2. Only about eight percent of "successful" fall students failed 
to register for the spring semester. 

3. About half (50 percent) of all students were on probation 
at the end of fall semester, but this figure dropped to 
about 15 percent during the spring semester. 

4 . Those students who mot requirements fox* General Admission.^ 
earned higher grades than those specially admitted and trans- 
ferred students earned better grades than freshmen. 

5 . Collectively, the students attempted an avex'age of 9.06 
units and earned an average 1.86 GPA for fall, 1968, but 
attempted an average of 11.4 units during spring and compiled 
an average Gl-A of 2.28. 

By comparison, we note tliat Clack students attempted slightly 
more units and eai'ned a slightly higher CPA than did Mexican Americans. 
Tabic VI-4 shows a comparison of academic status betv.’cen Blacks and 
Mexican American COP participants for. the academic year 1968-1969. Numb- 
ers and percents arc listed in four areas of progress; clear, withdrew, 
probation, and disqualified. 

A Summar y of A ug ust 15, 1970 HOP Repo rt to the Coord inating Cou nc id 
for lli gli cr Iklucution reported the information below for this school. This 
report was made by randomly sampling 20 percent of the COP students who 
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TABLE VI -4 



COMP AlU SOM OP 
FALL /u\D 


ACAOEMIC STATUS BBTV.’EEM BLACK 
SPRING SEMESTER, 196S-69 AT SAN 


AND CHICAGO 
JOSE ST.ATE 


EOP, 




FALL 1968 








Black 


Chicano 




N 


JL 


% 


Clear 


143 71 


115 


47 


Withdrew 


6 3 


16 


6 


Probation 


48 24 


109 


44 


Disqualified 


3 2 


7 


3 


Total 


200 


247 






SPRING 1969 








Black 


Chicano 


• 


N i 


N 


_L 


Clear 


152 75 


135 


60 


Withdrew 


10 5 


6 


3 


Probation 


29 14 


67 


30 


Disqualified 


12 6 


15 


7 - 


Total 


203 


223 





Soui’ce: Report o£ the Acl Hoc EOP Evaluation Committee, San Jose 

State College, for 1968-1969 (an unpublished docament), 
June, 1969. 
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did not meet admissions requirements. Samples vcvq drawn from three 
groups of students: those who had completed less than 50 semester units, 

those completing fewer than 60 units, and those completing more than 60 
semester units. Mean GPAs v:ere compared for Special students and General 
admits. 

• 1. Group one showed a mean.GPA of 2.15 for Specials and 2.30 

for General achiiits. 

2. Indi.catcd in group two was a mean GPA of 2.67 for Specials 
and 2.55 for Generals. 

3. Mean GPAs for the two groups in the third category was 2.35 
for Specials and 2.54 for Generals. 

4. The moan GPA for all students was 2.38. 

This information was compiled for IS California State Colleges. 
Appendix VI shows the completed tables for comparison of institutions 
within the CSC system. 

The testing office compiled data on the Black HOP covering the 
period 1968 to 1970, and salient aspects of the results are presented 
below. 



Although current comparative data on non-EOP students arc not 
readily available in a compatible form, at least one series 
of useful compax'isons can bo madc--between the liOP students who 
met the regular standards for admission to San Jose State Col- 
lege and those wlio did not meet tlic regular standards and were 
admitted as s pecia l students. Furthermore, it i.s our opinion 
that the EOP results by themselves shed considerable light on 
the success of the program. The I'csults arc presented below: 

(1) Of the Black EOP students who began at San Jose State 
College in September 1968, approximately tv;o- thirds were en- 
rolled two years later in .lime 1970 or had graduated. Of 
those v.'lio v.'crc still enrolled, the vast majority had clear 
status — only one out of five was on pimbation. 
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C2) The |;roiip of Black liOP students Kho met the regular ad- 
missions standards of the California State College System 
showed little or no advantage over the specially admitted EOP 
students with regard to the criteria discussed under (1) above. 

(3) Not only were the m.ajority of the two-year group stiJl 
around, but they appeared to bo progressing toward their Bacca- 
laureate degrees. Almo.st two- thirds (62 percent) of those who 
entered in September 1968 had increased their class level by 
at least one year (e.g., freslunon to sophomores) over tlie two 
year period and approxiimately one-quarter increased their class 
levels by two years. 

(4) In the one-ycar group— those who entered in Septoinber 1969 
— the attrition rate w'as amazingly low. Of this group, 95 per- 
cent completed the spring semester 1970, and four out of five 

of those had clear status (i.o., wore not on academic probation). 
Furthermore, almost one-half (46 percent) of the one-year group 
inci'oased their class levels by one year over the period 
September 1969-Juno 1970. 

(5) Examination of the course- load data indicates that the 
majoi’ity of the Black EOP .students were full-time students dur- 
ing the academic year 1969-70. During the Fall of 1969, 58 
pei'cent carried full-tine loads, and during the Spring of 1970', 

64 percent carried full-time loads. 

(6) Examination of the grade point average data for the Fall 
semester 1969 and the Spring semester 1970 indicates that 
roughly three out of four of the Black EOP students wore doing 
satisfactory work (i.e., GPA of 2.00 or better). Furthermore, 
approximately' one out of five achieved a ".straight B" (i.e., 

3.00) or better. 

(7) Although one out of four was able to achieve a C average 
(i.e., 2.00), only one out of ten scorned to be in extremely 
serious academic difficulty (i.e., GPA below 1.50).^ 

Tables VI-5 a.nd VI-6 show the academic status of Black EOP stu- 
dents who entered Fall (Table VI-S) 196S, and Fall (Table Vl-6) 1969 as 
of June, 1970. Statistics include figures for regular (students registered 
with EOP who met General Admissions requirements) and Special students 



Dennis Hogan and Robert B. Clarke, Report on tlic Black EOP at 
San Jo se State Col 1 og c--19 6S - 1970 (San Jose, California, 1970), p. 2. 
An unpublished rcpoi't made by' the To.sting Office. 
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for freshwoii, sophomores, junitv/'s and «ciX;iors. Broad . categories of 
students' status are those "out o£ school" and those "in school or grad- 
uated." Students "out of school" were classified as ^vithdrauni, dis- 
qualified, or no report; those "in school" were generally clear or pro- 
bationary. 

Table VI-8 indicates that the following students were in school 
as of June, 1970: 

Two-thii'ds of the freshmen, about one-half the sophomores and 
all juniors classified as Specials from the Fall semester, 1968. 

Regular students were characterized as having two-thirds fresh- 
men, all soplioinorcs and five-eighths of the juniors. 

Of the total 200 students matriculating in Fall, 1968, 132 were 
still in school, of which eleven graduated; twenty-seven were on proba- 
tion and the rest were "clear." 

Of the 68 persons "out of school," 20 had withdrawn, 22 were dis- 
qualified for poor academic performance, and no report was given for 
the remaining 26. . 

Some improvement is noted with the sTummary of matriculants in 
Fall, 1969 (sec Table VI-9). Two hundred eighteen students had enrolled 
and 207 were "in school or graduated" by June, 1970. Forty-six of the 
207 students were on probation, of which most were either freshmen or 
sophomores. Only eleven individuals were "out of school," of which one 
had withdrawn, seven were disqualified for poor academic performance, 
and tliree were unaccounted for. 

As reported in this research, almost all enrol Ices had attempted 
twelve or more units during each of the tw<^sqi|i|stcrs ending Jujie, 1970, 
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and indeed, 33 percent o£ the Specials and 41 percent of the Generals 
had attejnptcd 15 or more units dui'ing Spring, 1970. Regulations in 
this institution considei* 12 units a full-time study load. It was also 
noted that the number of units attempted included courses in which a 
grade o£ "F" or "failing” was received. Courses in which "incomplete" or 
”+" were received were not included in the number of units attempted. 

The average SPA earned by Fall, 1969 continuing students v;as 
2.28 for Specials and 2.44 for Genei'als. New students entering in the 
Fall of 1969 earned an av'erage GPA of 2.45 and 2.50, respectively. Spring, 
1970 saw the two groups earning an average GPA of 2.49 and 2.68, respect- 
ively. 

Enrollment figures for Fall, 1970 were not available; consequently, 
no treatment can bo made of data for the last academic year. 

Summary Statement 



O 
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At S an Jose State, it appears that research and opinions were 
closely related. Apparently, 'both Black and Mexican American EOP stu- 
dents, whether General or Special Admissions, are performing as follov.’s 
when compared to the genex'al student body: 

1. Blacks are attempting slightly more units than Mexican Amer- 
icans or the general student body, and earning higher grades than 
Mexican Americans, but probably somewhat lower than GAS, particularly 
the first one or two years and/or for freshmen and sophomores . 

2. Both Black and Mexican Ajncrican students are returning at 
a rate decidedly higher than the general student body, 

3. Dropout rates appear to be decidedly higher for the ethnic 
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groups identified above during the years 1966-1968, and about the same 
as GAS during subsequent years. 

4. Grades earned by juniors and seniors ai*c probably equal to 
or bettor than Generals, but first-time freslrncn are earning lov;cr 
grades than GAS. 

5. Almost all Black and Mexican American students receive some 
form of special assistance from the COP office. 

6. Progress toward degrees are probably equal to or slightly 
faster for Black students and equal to or somewhat slower for Mexican 
American students when compared to the general student body. 

Reports at Cal State, l!a\vard 

The Counseling Office compiled infoi’mation about the Special 
Admits in this school for the year 1968-1969. Their findings were that 
of 122 registrants in the Fall, the rate of retention was 73 percent by 
the end of June, 1969. Comparative data for SAS and GAS were gathered 
for freshman students only; however obsex'vation of Fall vs. Spring qu.arter 
GPAs within class »level indicated higher performances during the last 
quarter of the year. Freshman GPAs increased from 1.95 to 2.41, as 
sophomores increased fx'om 2.07 during Fall to 2.37 during Spring. Upper- 
classmen witnessed a rise in earned G!’A from 2.17 iix the Fall to 2.53 
in the Spring quarter. As noted at San Jose State, transfer students 
performed better than first-time freshmen. The comparative GPA between 
GAS and SAS revealed a 2.87 for Generals vs. 1.95 for Specials for Fall, 
and a three quarter cumulative GPA of 2.55 for Generals fox' the academic 
year vs. 2.12 for Specials. 

• t . 



I "While large discrepancies still existed between SAS and regular 

admissions groups in terns of Fall quarter and cumulative GPAs, the mean 
performance of the SAS group was sufficiently high to suggest that the 
majority was successfully meeting minirnmn academic standards. The point 
is, had these SAS students been evaluated solely on the basis of their 
performance on admission measures, a groat many of those who obviously 
coped satisfactorily would not have had the opportunity." Tabic VI-7 
shows the GPA ranges for first time Special Admissions students who 
‘entered Fall, 196S, by sex. Note that females tended to best their male 
counterparts in earning consistently higher grades. Eleven female 
students earned a GPA of 2.75 or better, while only five male students 
made this achievement. The second liighcst category was highlighted with 
females outperforming males by eight to five, or 12.5 percent to 9.5 
percent in the 2.50 to 2.74 range. 

A Preliminary Rcpoi't on Use of Two Percent Exception Pi'ovisions 
in the California State Colleges for Pall, 1966 and Fall, 1967 reported 
that "The Coordinating Council on Higher Education reported that of 123 
excepted students in this institution, 34 eai'ncd a "BELOW C" rating, 5S 
earned a "C" or better and four earned a "B" or better for the Fall 
quarter. Twenty-eight withdrew during the Fall but only two withdrew 
during Spsring and one was di.'’ ■qualified for poor academic performance, 

Fall, while three were disqualified by the end of Spring. This report 

2 

Robert L. Tr’ichcro , and Morgan S. Stout, "Descriptive Academic In- 
formation I^cgardi7ig the lDOS-1969 Special Admi.ssions Group at California 
State Col lege, Hay v/ard," (Hayward: California State College, October 1969), 

p. 7. Unpublislicd report prepared by the Counseling Office, Student Ser- 
vices Report 113. 

3 

"Summary of Academic Perfomnance, First Year Persistence, and 
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TABLE VI -7 

GPA R/uGES FOR FIRST-TIME SPECIAL ADMISSION STUDENTS 
MiO ENTERED HAYUv\RD STATE FALL QUARTER, I96S-1969 



GPA RANGES 


Male 

N % 


Female 
N % 


Combined 
N % 


2 . 75 and above 


5 


9.6 


11 


17.2 


16 


13.8 


2.50 - 2.74 


5 


9.6 


8 


12.5 


13 


11.2 


2.25 - 2.49 


7 


13.5 


8 


12,5 


15 


12.9 


2.00'- 2,24 


11 


21.2 


12 


18.8 


23 


19.8 


1.75 - 1.99 


6 


11.5 


3 


4.7 


9 


7.8 


1.74 and below 


8 


54.6 


22 


34.4 


40 


34.5 


Total N 


52 




64 




116 





listed 15 State Colleges, but gave no figui’cs for San Prancisco State. 

By November, 1970, the Chancellor's Office had reported that the 
mean GPA for this college was 2.46 for Fall, 1969 EOP enrollees compared 
to 2.38 for San Jose State and 2.47 for San Francisco State. ^ These were 
EOP students who did not meet General Admissions requirements. For all 
EOP enrollees who had completed 20 or more semester units, the median 
GPA was 2.56 in this institution compared to 2.53 for San Jose State and 



Disqualification of Fall 1968 EOP Enrollees in California State Colleges." 
(Los Angeles: The California State Colleges, Dec., 1969), Table ii. 

An unpublished docuaiejit prepared by the Chancellor's Office. 

4 

Office of The Chancellor, Annual Report on Educational Op po rtunity 
P rograms . (Los AnRclcs: The California State Colleges, NovT, T97”6^), p. 

19. Prepared for the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, Robert 0. Bess, 
Director of Special Projects. 
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and 2.61 for San Francisco State. Seventy-eight percent of these EOF 
students earned a grade of "C" or better, and 14,7 percent earned a 
record of "B" or bettor. Seventy-five percent of those registering in 
the Fall, 1969 completed the academic year; 25 percent did not. See 
Appendix VI for comparison with other colleges. Also, 63.7 percent and 
10.5 percent of first-time freshmen earned a record of "C" or "B” grades, 
respectively. Of the total transfer students, 84.6 percent earned "C" 
grades or better and 7.6 percent achieved "B” grades or better. 

Summary Statement 

The scarcity of records limits what one may conclude about the 
performance of SAS and GAS at Ha^nvard State. However, some note can be. 
taken of the material just discussed, together with perceptions articu- 
lated which suggest that administrators are not far from relative 
accuracy in their collective estimates. As seen at San Jose State, 
Specials do tend to achieve a ’’slow start," which suggests some dif- 
ficulty in initial adjustment to both the academic and social scene at 
the State College. The pattern continues unbroken of "catching up" and 
performing decidedly better after the first year. It seems apparent 
that all first-year EOF students encounter a need for a "period of ad- 
justment" vdiether they be first-time freshmen, transfers or upper 
classmen. Perpetually, it seems, first- time freshmen encounter the 
greatest difficulties. 

San Francisco State 

Few report.s were available in tliis institution relative to the 
performance of either General or Special students at this time. An 
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evaluation of the Stej^-Up' Program, prepared in 1971 by its director, 

A1 Townsel, stated that since the Step-Up Progi-am began in the Fall of • 
1967 through Spring, 1971, the average cumulative GI’A was 2.06. For the 
Spring semester, 1971, the apparent average GPA was 2.12, which indicated 
that 47 percent or 22 students of the group had GPAs of 2.5 or better, 
indicating that almost one-half of the group had a better than average 
college semester.^ Six students received no credit for the Spring 
semester, and one student had a CPA of .80. The report suggested that 
the reasons for these poor performances were varied (i.e., emotional, 
personal problems) , but concluded that such students often fail to 
properly withdraw from classes. Nine students achieved a GPA of 3.00 
or better. The small excepted admissions progi'am had graduated six 
students, two of V\?hich had a cumulative GPA of above 3.00; only one 
achieved a cumulative GPA of less than 2.60. 

The institution’s EOP office compiled the data shown in Table 
Vl-8 for the period 1969 through 1971. This table indicates that of the 
260 students enrolled Fall, 1969, 42 were on the Dean's list, 139 achieved 
a grade point average of 2.00 or better, 37 were on probation, 51 had 
withdrawal and one had graduated by June, 1971. Two hundred eighty-nine 
EOP students had registered Fall, 1970, of which 70 eanicd academic honors, 
147 established themselves in grade ”C” or better, only 35 were on pro- 
bation, and none had graduated. From this short list, one can note some 
improvement between the two groups. 

^A1 Townsel, Eval uat i on of Stcp-l)p Program; Academic Progress . 

(San Francisco: San Francisco State College, 1971), p. 1. An unpub- 

lished document prepared by the Director of the Program. 
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TABLE VI -8 

EOP DEMOG’IAPHIC DATA IN S.-V>J PRANCISCO STATE 
FOR THE PERIOD 1969 THROUGH 1971 



Quarter 


Total 


Dean' s 
List 


G.P.A. 

2. 0-3.0 


Probation 


With- 

drawn 


Grad- 

uated 


Fall 1969 


260 


42 


■ 139 


37 

• 


51 


1 


Fall 1970 


289 


70 


147 


35 


37 


0 


Fall 1971 


217 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



Source: Prepared by the EOP office at San Francisco State and released 

to the researchex' by the Office of Institutional Research, 1972 
(an unpublished report) . 



The suiamai'y of acadciaic performance for Califoi'iiia State Colleges, 
a report cited earlier, showed no statistics for this institution, but 
another report (also cited earlier) included the following inforr-iation 
regarding Special Admits. Twenty-one percent of students who had completed 
fewer than 30 semester units were randomly selected. The mean GPA was 
2.44 for Specials and 2.75 for regular students. A second similar number 
of samples from students completing less than 60 semester units revealed 
a mean GPA of 2.68 for Specials and 2.75 for Generals. The third like 
sample yielded a GPA of 2.31 for Specials, and 2.91 for Generals. The 
last group were students who had cojapleted 60 or more semester units. 

Note that in this report. General students in this institution out- 
performed consistently othoi’ schools used in this study and also the other 
California State Colleges with respect to grades earned. 

O 

, \ s 

- — 
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Sununary Statcvncnt 

Given tlxe lack of several records showing performance of Generals 
and Specials, it could be pure speculation to venture too far in making 
comparative statements about the performance of the two groups. It 
seems clear, that with a greater demand by students to enter this in- 
stitution, both groups are probably out-performing their respective 
counterparts in other like institutions. Indeed, the Director of HOP 
stated during data gathering that beginning Fall, 1970, almost all 
Specials met the regular admissions criteria and participated in HOP 
activities for special services, most of which were financial aid. As 
cited earlier, campus strife, confrontations, and disruptions occurring 
between 1968 and 1971 at San Francisco State caused severe academic 
wounds to large numbers of ethnic minorities including excepted adiuis- 
sions students. 

U.C., Berkeley - 

Undergraduate Economic Opportunity Program for 1968-1969, first 
draft prepared by the President's Office, revealed that 1705 General 
admits were admitted, 52 EOP regular freshmen and 66 HOP Special action 
admittees in Fall, 1968. The average GPA earned by tlie three groups were: 
General admits - 2.81, General HOP - 2.25, and EOP Special actions - 2.05. 
From 1966, when the EOP first began in this school with 100 students, 
until 1969, a total of 140 Bachelor Degrees had been awarded to this 
Special group. In 1968, 36 were granted, as compared with 87 awarded in 
1969.^ 

^Undergraduate Economic Opportunity,. IJr og ram, 1968-1969 (Berkeley; 
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By the end of 1969-1970, the follo;;ing infoiTiation had been coia- 
piled in this institution: 

1. First-time freslimen witnessed 85 regular EOP students earning 
2.71 GPA, and 117 Special action students earning 2.44 GPA. 

2. Lower division transfers v;cro found to have 15 regular EOP 
students earning a recorded 2.61 GPA, while Specials in this category 
earned a 2.65 GPA. 

3. Upper division regulars achieved a 2.80 median GPA, with 70 
students and 54 special action students so classified gaining a median 
CPA of 2.45. This information was for new EOP students. 

Students who completed Spring quarter achieved the following 

levels: 

1. One hundred tv'enty-four regularly admitted students registered 
a median 2.88 GPA, as 117 excepted admits polled a median of 2.66 in the 
class of continuing freshmen. 

2. Continuing lower division transfers saw 16 regulars earn a 
median GPA of 2.98, and 196 excepted admits earned a median of 2.75. 

3. Upper division transfers vjere characterized as including 49 
regulars who compiled a recorded median GPA of 2.84, while 54 Specials 

7 

accumulated a median GPA of 2.65. 

Studies demonstrate that students admitted in the EOP establish 



University of California, September, 1969), p. 6. The Office of the 
President, an unpublished document. 

7 

I tem for I n formati on (Berkeley: The University of California, 

Office of the President, 1971), attuchniont d to A Report Presented to 
the Committee on Educational Policy for a Meeting on January 20, 1971. 
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creditable records in the University. In general, academically eligible 
EOP students establish better records than students admitted by special 
action. This is not surprising; in the student body as a whole, students 
admitted by special action establish records somewhat less satisfactory 

O 

than students who are academically eligible at the point of admission. 

The median gi'adc point average for all university undergraduates, 
including EOP students, for academic year 1970-71, v.'as 2.87 as compared 
to a median GPA for all University liducational Opportunity Program uuder- 

9 

■gradu'ates of 2.56. 

Summary St at emen t 

hhile e.xccpted students seem to be highly successful at this in- 
stitution, General students and regulars within the EOP program consistently 
out-perform in grades earned. Freshmen students still seem to achieve a. 
somewhat lower GPA than transfer lower division and upper division stu- 
dents. Over all, the perceptions articulated by interviev.'ees were very 
close to what the records indicated. Sufficient information was not 
learned about the dropout rates for general or excepted students, and 
little can be said concerning their persistence. 

Chapter Summary 

Generally, we have noted that perceptions held by interviewees 

g 

It em for In f ormati on (Berkeley: The University of California, 

Office of the President, January, 1972), 2. A report presented to 

the Committee on Educational 1‘olicy for a meeting on January 12, 1972. 

^ Ibid. , p. 6. 
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were not far off from what available records indicated. Relative to 
General 'admits, Special enrol Iccs begin slower, gradually catch up, and 
•attain creditable 7'ecords, but are not likely to out-perform General 
students v/hethcr from the greater student body or from the HOP ranks. 
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CONCLUSIONS: RSSHARCH ASSERTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS REEXAITINED 

1) Provisions under Special Admissions Programs will be 
in effect very little different from tlie General 
Admissions Policies. 

It had been expected that provisions under Special Admissions 
Programs would be in effect very little different from General Admissions 
Policies. The California Master Plan for Higher Education had restricted 
the academic quality of students admitted to four-year institutions of 
higher learning. It was found that in fact some difference existed be- 
tween provisions within the two structures for admissions. Perceptions 
of interviewees were (and records tended to agree) that grade point 
average, rank in high school graduating class, and scores on the ACT 
or SAT were waived for SAS. Limits were placed on GAS in that each 
registrant had to meet the regular admissions criteria (eligibility 
index). This index consisted of matching a grade point average with 
scores earned on the above-mentioned tests (see Chapter I). 

The degJ'ee to which Special students could have matriculated 
before Special Admissions Programs (as suggested by Dr. William Jones 
of Stanford University, Chapter I) is not known. This determinant is 
particularly acute in that before Special Admissions Programs were 
initiated, excepted students were generally brought to the college to 
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help win athletic events and/or because o£ other talents which con- 
tributed decidedly to the interest of the university. Theodore New- 
comb’s coiwiient about "expanding admissions policies" does seem to apply 
here, if for no other reason than tlie tv:o pei’cent excepted rule which 
was initiated in California State Colleges and Universities dui'ing the 
late 1960's. This rule provided that two percent of all students ad- 
mitted to such institutions could be less than "qualified" for admittance. 
It was this provision which constituted the franie’.vork within which SAS 
and lower socio-economic students were allowed to enroll. IVhile SAS 
did not initially meet the regular criteria, they were, however, expected 
to have good character as exemplified by letters of recommendation fx-om 
representatives of two or more groups from an appi'oved list. (See 
Appendix I.) In effect, as noted earlier, the admissions standards 
tended to be a "trade-off" in which SAS tx'aded lack of a superior aca- 
demic record for good letters of reference, impi-essive interviews 
and/or other qualities which college administrators could use to predict 
successful college experience. 

The Carnegie Commission stated that the American system of 
higher education had always been an "open" system and that there had 
been a place at some college for everyone who wanted to go and could 
afford to do so.^ Professor Mayhew's. statement about the Liberal Arts 
Colleges (Chapter I) suggested as much, but, we note in California, 
some restrictions arc placed upon who attends public senior colleges. 



Carnegie Commission on Higher Hducation, Clark Kerr, editor, 

A Chance to Learn (New York; McGi’aw-llill_,Book Company, 1970), p. 1. 
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Our expectation here was not entirely fulfilled, particularly for 
the first two or three years, since must of the ’’Special Admits" did not 
meet regular admissions requirements. By 1970-71, more and mox’e Special 
Admits were qualifying for general admission in each institution studied. 
This was true because a much greater number of students vied for the 
slots allocated to Specials in each school, hhile the California 
Coordinating Council for* Higher Education employed the term "special" 
to denote all students registered with EOP, the respective EOP officei’s 
•in each institution studied preferred to label those students who 
registered with their office but met the regular admissions criteria as 
"generals." Students qualifying for this category were those who only 
registered with EOP in oi’der to secure financial or other assistance. 

The definition of an EOP ov Special student tended to change slightly 
during the five years studied. The shift went from "minority ethnic 
students who failed to meet regular admissions criteria" to "any student 
who required one .or more services provided by the EOP." Khat we have 
noted is that the original emphasis on "providing more opportunities in 
higher education for ethnic minorities" has moved into the "socio- 
economic spectra for all students." And indeed, according to some 
intcx’viewecs, the EOP serves more and more to limit the number of ethnic 
minority students (subsequent to 1970) since several Blacks and Mexican- 
Amcricans who meet the regular criteria are forced to register ^\'ith EOP 



California State Colleges, Rep ort of the Universi t y of Califo xmi;i 
lliulcrgraduritc Educ;>'cional O pp ortxini Ty Pro gram fox ~ t he Academic Ye ar 19'69- 
1970 (Lo.s Angeles, CA: Office of the Ciianccllor, January, 1971), p. 3. 

An unpublished document. 
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in order to secure much needed financial aid. This, in turn, limits 

3 

the number and type of students in the state colleges and universities. 

In sur.i, we note that this expectation only partially materialized. 
Ke must add, however, that tlie findings from this investigation suggest 
that the cycle describing a Special Admit seems clearly returning to the 
basic definition of a regular admit v.'ith One exception: "the student 

needs economic help." 

This formidable ’’cycle" appears inimical to the original concept 
•of Special Admissions Programs, since its empliasis becomes increasingly 
focused upon the poor student. This poor student may be of any ethnic 
group, and indeed one HOP was characterized as having 20 percent white 
students (Hidden Talent Project Report 1969, Sonoma State College). 
Certainly, all students should have the opportunity to earn a higher 
education, but some concern is expre.ssed here as to wliother or not the 
original objectives of Special Admissions Programs can be met as the 
"cycle” continues. 

At San Francisco State, the geographical recruitment area for 
EOP had been restricted to the immediate city, suggested the director. 

This was done due to the increased competition for the few slots re- 
served for Special Admits. The Dean of Admissions and Records at Sonoma 
State stated that his school was forced to turn doim or refer elsewhere 
more than 2,400 applicants due to lack of space. He also observed that 

- ■ ■ I ■ ■ . — — _ — ^ — — — — 

3 

Peter Schrag, "Open Admissions to Vdmt?" in Open Ad missi on s and 
Equal Access . lid. by Philip Rever. (lov.'a City, loi^a: The American 
Council Testing Program, 1971), pp. 48-55. 
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Fall, 1972 v.oiild nax'Ic the first jear that the enrollment ceased to 
expand. In April, 1972 ho stated that budgetary constraints v;ould again 
prevent expansion in 1975. Thus, it appears that budgetary limitations 
will go far in determining v.'ho has the opportunity to earn a higher 
education in California’s senior institutions of higher learning. 

2. Specific variations and provisions employed with the 
expressed pux'posc of recx'uiting and educating more stu- 
dents v;ith minority ethnic identity tended to be 
tcjnporary and without lasting significant impact. 

A second assertion and expectation was that provisions expanded 
with the expressed purpose of recruiting more students with ethnic 
minority identity tended to be temporai'y and without lasting impact. As 
noted in previous pages, more students from lower socio-economic strata 
of our society representing all ethnic groups in America are competing 
for college slots'. This expectation seemed to be decisively apparent in 
each institution researched. 

It appears clear to this investigator that the broad definition 
of an EOP student by the Coordinating Council of Higher Education had at 
least pax'tially the intention of limiting the number of Blacks and Mex- 
ican-Amex'icans in senior institutions. Thus, Fred Crosslnnd’s statement 
about increased minority enrollment being more of a response to, rather 
than a cause of persistent pressures for campus change, seems appropriate. 
Also, Harry Edwax'ds’ suggestion in Black Students, 1970 , that the mere 
presence of new, visible, and different groups made it vulnerable to 
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simplistic charges that somehow it was responsible for the end of 
academic tranquility. The potency of the latter statement typifies 
conceptions permeating efforts to expand educational opportunities to 
more oppressed people in Aanorica. Research suggests clearly to this 
writer that colleges and universities are in error when they attribute 
a disproportionately high percentage of campus unrest to the presence 
of a few Blacks and Mexican-Araericans. This fear seems to inhibit 
college administrators in their attempts to serve ’’new students,” and 
this somewhat ill-guided misconception seems to effect, attitudes of 
"go slow” when recruiting them. 

At least one interviewee in each institution voiced concern over • 
the budgetary constraints for effective EOP programs, and followed v/ith 
statements supporting the concept that limits were being placed upon the 
quality and type of prospective entrants. For example, several persons 
expressed concern in one institution about the fact that "no strong, 
outspoken minority student leader” could be recruited under the present 
system which seeks to "screen out” those individuals. This, suggests 
the interviewees, had been brought on with "minor state financial support 
for EOP” beginning in 1969. As observed before, in Admissions of 
Minority Students in Midwestern Colleges (see Chapter I), interviewees 
tended to be adamant in their evaluation of limits being placed upon 
the numbers of minority student cnrollees. Respondents to this research 
felt that the state became keenly interested in determining tliis factor 
and less committed to expanding educational opportunity. 

Clearly, we have noted that financial constraints support 
limited minority enroJlmcnt, just as cited at Antioch, CUNY, North 
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Dakota and other institutions. It is conceivable that some readers 
would suggest that Roger lleyn's comment (Chapter I) applies here, since 
ethnic minorities continue to experience formidable financial difficulties. 
One respondent stated, "Vve do not use all of our Special Admissions 
slots," and, v.’hen asked to elaborate, made no further response. Anotlier 
respondent stated, "V.'e secured more financing for. EOP, but the Director 
of Financial Aid wants to reserve it for non-EOP students." Another case 
was one in whicli the interviewee repeated several times, "There is a 
gradual retrendiinent on the part of both the state and this college. 

They really do not want many ethnic minorities here." Hence, I would 
conclude that the attitudes, perceptions, opinions, and judgments of 
college administrators affect the outcome and effectiveness of EOP and 
other Special Admissions Programs. One effect of an unfavorable attitude 
by administrators can be the limiting of new students and the quality of 
services rendered. 

This investigator feels that the findings support the stated ex- 
pectation in the sense that the numbers of etlinic minority registrants 
tended to level off in each institution by the school year 1970-71. 

These figures represented significant increases over the paucity of such 
enrollees before 1966; however, the "leveling off" plateau was not sig- 
nificant when considering (1) the expanded enrollment, and (2) the pro- 
portional regional ethnic population of the several institutions. 

Readers may wish to add to this component the "expectations" by 
minorities. Campuses became inundated witli requests for ethnic studies, 
curriculum relevancy (see Norvel Smith, 1969) and other demands due to 
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isolation and loneliness, v.-hich increased pressures on higher education. 

. . . Many of the programs have largely been political 
responses to recently increased pressures from Blacks 
and other minority groups for' inclusion in all phases of 
the mainstream of life and society. At this period, 
however, other pressures are competing insistently with 
the moral claims of disadvantaged groups. Money avail- 
able for sucli innovative programs has decreased, or at 
least seems frozen at past levels. Preoccupation with 
the war and the exploitation of the environment has 
occupied a good deal of the moral energy of those who 
might be expected to be concerned with the problem.^ 



3) The average GPA earned by students adraitted under Special 
Admissions Programs equalled the average GPA earned by 
the general student body. 




The third research expectation was that Special students earned 
GPAs equal to those of General admits. Veterans out-pcrfoi'med non- 
veterans in every area of judgment in a dissertation recently corapleted 
by Dr. Paul Holmes, President of Alameda College, Oakland, California. 

This group has sometimes been referred to as "non-traditional college 
types." Dr. Holmes' study (Stanford University, 1968) included GPAs 
and number of units successfully completed for a period of one year. 

Sidney Sulkiu had noted that the GPAs earned by Blacks were about average, 
which was about what this research learned, except that Special Admits 
did not tend to earn a GPA equal to that of regular admits. 

Indeed, first-time freshmen Specials tended to earn much lower 

4 

Edmund W. Gordon, "Programs and Practices for Minority Group 
Youths in Higher Education, " in Barriers to Higher Education (New York: 
The College Entrance Examination BoariT, 1971), p. 112. 
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GPAs than regulars, while upper classmen and transfer students (Specials) 
continued to earn an average GPA somewhat lower than that of General 
admits. This determinant was found to be true both in available records 
and evaluations of interviewees. At odds here are the findings at 
Stanford University for 1968-1970 in which the task force reported 
S^jocial students earned about tlie same GPA as Generals. Black adminis- 
trators and students at Stanford suggest, however, that this group of 
Specials was highly qualified and would have performed equally as well 
in any institution, and that in no way were these students "high risk." 

Benjamin and Powell’s research at CU.\’Y suggested that a sig- 
nificant number of high risk students were capable of earning satis- 
factory progress in higher education, but their conception did not go 
so far as to predict that their progress would equal that of non-Specials. 
This was found to be true during this investigation. V.'e may, however, 
consider the findings of Seymour C. Hyman, who reported that ethnic 
minorities took better advantage of City University's open admissions 
than did whites in 1970. It must be remembered that various ethnic 
groups arc represented in both General and Special classifications, but 
the greater proportion of Black and Mexican-American students are enrolled 
as Special Admits. Thus, this research did not reveal a pattern sug- 
gested by Mr. Hyman. Report of liOP in California State Colleges for 
1969-1970 stated that nearly 71 percent of excepted registrants had 
performed satisfactorily by earning an average GPA of 2.00 ("C") or 
bettor. This average, however, did not equal the averages reported for 



Generals in the same report. 
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This research found that, on the average, the GPA eai’iied by 
Special Admits was somewhat lower to decidedly lower than that earned by 
non-Spocials . Again, this is not to say that Specials do not perfoz’m 
well in senior institutions of higher learning in California. Indeed, 
the record is very impressive when given the particular difficulties 
and disadvantages these registrants have experienced hefore and 
during their academic tenure on caiiij^us. The difference in average 
grades earned seems to be less when transfers and upper classmen are 
compared, intei'viewees suggest. It was perceived, however, that 
Specials classified as seniors earned an average GPA equal to or 
greater than their countei’parts. This proportional munber was small, 
and would not offset the much greater influence of freshmen and other 
lower classmen. 

It was learned that students meeting the regular adinissions 
criteria but also registered with the EOP office earned consistently 
higher GPAs than did other excepted students. Should these students 
be considered, it appears that their GPA is approximately the same as 
non-Specials. What the data seem to suggest is that lower socio- 
economic students poi’foi’m at approximately the same rate as other 
Genei’al Admissions students, provided they receive needed counseling, 
financial and tutorial assistance. 

4) The average program and degree progress for Special 
Admits equaled the average program and degree progress 
of General Admits. 
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It was difficult to detcr/niiie whether or not the average program 
and degree progress for Special Admits equaled the comparative data for 
Generals. This was research assertion and expectation number four. Few 
records were available which compared the number of units attempted by 
the two groups. Perceptions generally \vere that the average progress of 
Specials was about the same to somewhat slower than non-Specials. One 
respondent put it this way: "Special students tend to leave incomjjlctes 

hanging for a much longer time than non-Specials." In the same institu- 
tion was heard: "Specials tend to stay in school and persist at a 

higher proportional rate than non-Specials if they receive adequate 
financing. Regulars drop out, transfer, or tunc out society altogether 
at a rate much higher than special students." Again, we note tliat 
administrators had different perceptions about the quality and dedica- 
tion of excepted students. To some degree it can be said that both 
tliese comments tended to apply. The type of student v:ho would fall into 
the first category tended to drop out the first or second year, while 
those receiving sufficient support tended to persist. (See Chronicle 
of liighcr Education , February 14, 1972.) 

Some data comparing Black and Mexican-American HOP students were 
available at one institution, which indicated that Blacks progressed at 
a higher rate than Mcxican-Americans. This was true in GPA, number of 
units completed, dropout rate, and average number of students in "good 
standing" with the college. It is felt by this investigator that such 
data arc relatively insignificant, particularly since records tended 
to show that Mcxican-Amor jeans were continuing to progress at a better 
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rate in this school with each succeeding semester. Perhaps one item for 
consideration here is that Mexican-Amcricans could be suffering more 
than Rlachs in their ability to secure a quality education in California 
high schools and junior colleges. 

The Kitano Report had stated rather clearly that EOP students 
in California higher education were "generrally" a.s successful as non- 
EOP students, as measured by both GPA achieved and rates of retention in 
their respective schools. It appears from this investigation that such 
•a general statement merits closer examination. As cited earlier, using 
a broad intei'pretation of a Special student, it can be concluded that tlie 
Kitano Report is approximately correct. However, we have noted that 
certain qualifications should be evaluated and discussed when making a 
general statement relative to the comparative performance of EOP and 
non-EOP students. These particular qualifications have been cited 
earlier. The quality of Special Admits seems decidedly lower for 1969 
and before, v/hile. those enrollees subsequent to this date seem to be 
more qualified academically and psychologically. Records at San Jose 
State and the State Chancellor's Office suggested rather strongly that 
SAS were performing much better for the last two years ending June, 

1971. Dropout rates and units completed tej'.ded to equal or better non- 
liOP students. An admissions officer at San Jose State intimated that in 
1964, about 44 to 48 percent of GAS freshmen students returned the 
. following year. It was learned that the percent of SAS from 1969-1970 
and 1970-1971 classes returned at a rate of approximately 67 percent. 
Indeed, this figure represented a much higher per.sistcnce rate than 
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generally expected of rcgulai' students. Records for persistence rates 
involving non-EOP students were not available. 

Considering the progress and up;grading in the quality of Special 
students after 1969, and more favorable persistence rates, higher GPAs 
and other factors previously discussed, it seems quite clear that com- 
parative analysis tends to be seen as about even to slightly favoring 
the Special students. This seems to be particularly true when adequate 
financing and other needed supports are provided Special students. 

In at least one institution, it was opined that Special Admits 
enrolled in a dispropoi'tionately high number of ethnic studies like 
western civilization, African civilization, etc. Hov.’evex*, the State 
Coordinating Council reported for 1969-1970 that this performiance 
factor was insignificant. Only one state college, reports the Council, 
was characterized by large numbers of COP students unrolling in more 
than 40 percent of their study in ethnic studies. This school was not 
among tliose comprising the basic schools researched. The Council also 
reported that the average earned GPA for non-ethnic courses was approx- 
imately the same as tlic average GPA earned in ethnic studies. In sum, 
the findings tend to support the thesis that Special Admits admitted 
before 1969 progressed at a rate of somev/hat slov;er to decidedly slower 
than General Admits, and, SAS admitted after 1969 and senior ‘Specials 
tend to progress about the same to somewhat slower than General Admits. 

Review; Other Finding s 

Charles Z. Wilson in 1969 read a paper entitled "Recruitment, 

• ' r- 
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Academic Support, Financial, and Some Interrelated Considerations" to 
the American I’ersoniiel and Guidance Association in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Mr. Wilson outlined the needs o£ higher education to become more actively 
involved in recruiting and educating Blacl:s and other oppressed peoples 
in Ainerica. Robert Fenske and Joseph Boyd had observed that 265 of 321 
students, or 81.6 percent, would have selected a different college had 
they not been provided financial assistance by the Illinois State Scholar- 
ship ComJiiission. Their research v.'as not colored witli Special or excepted 
admits, but involved general students. We have realized the need for 
greater financing (Chapter I) for higher education in general, and have 
observed that lov.'or socio-economic students tend to require a greater 
amount of financial aid. 

Perceptions were that excepted students performed much better 
when needed services were provided. In at least two schools, evaluators 
cited one or more years when adequate finances, counseling and tutoring 
were net provided. The results, report res^jondents, were disastrous. 
Special Admits had really fallen by the \:ayside, they added. Student 
strife, strikes, and emnpus turmoil seem to have also taken a severe toll 
ffliiong the ranks of EOP and Special Admits. For example, the opinion at 
San Francisco State was that ethnic minorities had suffered greatly 
during the confrontations and caj:ipus crises wliich lasted through 1969. 

It was also suggested that the aftermath was a chilling experience for 
EOP and all persons connected v;ith the Special Admissions Programs. 
Reprecussions included cutbacks in funding support, limits on number of 
students EOP was allowed to recruit, severely limited services to 
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students, including counseling and tutoring, and the geographical area for 
recruitment was limited to the immediate city and, more specifically, to 
one portion of the city, stated one observer. 

It seems that cacli school had tried volunteer tutorial services, 
and each had expressed some dissatisfaction with the overall results. 

It was reported by respondents that better servic.e in tutoring was 
experienced when tutors were paid. Vdiile financial remuneration was 
cited as the greatest single determinant to quality student services, 

'Other determinants surfaced. Interviewees voiced concei’n for the ability 
of some tutors to effectively relate to the tutored. This comment was 
heard j.n each institution, but seemed to be more acute in some schools. 
Several students who wore in dire need of tutorial aid refused to seek 
it out for fear of being labeled "stupid," "dumb," or other less supportive 
names, judged the respondents. (See H. Rose and C. F. Elton, 1968.) 

Tlius, we learned that the counseling and tutorial problems wore not all 
financial, but emotional, psychological, social and cultural, as well. 

These findings compare favorably with those of D. G. Zyov.'ski, 1963, 

William Williams, 1969, D. L. Trueblood, 1960, C. E. Vontress, 1969 and 
1970, and others (see Bibliography) . 

Identity Crisis 

It appears to this investigator that an identity crisis was pre- 
valent on each campus. This problem apparently runs the gamut from low 
self-cstocni (see Carl Peterson, 1971; William Purkey, 1968; Cathleen 
Kubinicc, 1970, and Green and Zinkcl, 1971) to feelings of isolation and 
cultural deprivation (see C. E. Vontress, 1969; Edwin Titus, 1969; 
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Gloria Scott, 1969; and William Purkcy, 1969). Psychological • and cul- 
tural factors seem to liave been more intense on these campuses before 
1970. After 1969, it appears that the sheer number of ethnic and lov;er 
socio-economic students enrolled in each scliool was sufficient to provide 
a measure of much needed comradesliip. As one respondent said, "Special 
students and ethnic minorities are inclined to set>k each other out and 
make social and psychological adjustments iv’ithin their ov.ii group." An 
observed result of tliis seems to be small clusters of segregated students 
within an otherwise "integrated" institution. This component was par- 
ticularly obsei’ved to be the case at Cal State, Hajas’ard. Interviewees, 
both Black and white, at this campus had voiced concern for the social, 
cultural , and psychological adjustment of ethnic minorities. 

hhile San Francisco State seemed to be extending educational 

opportunity to the cultural ly oppressed at a slowe:’ rate of increase than 

the pther schools, students there seemed to be more integrated socially 

0 

and psychologically. 

Concluding Comment 

In concluding, it can be said that some effort has been exerted 
by these California State institutions of higlier learning to expand 
educational opportunity to more culturally and economically oppressed 
minorities. This investigation shows clearly that the number of ethnic 
and lower socio-economic students has increased on these campuses as a 
result of Special Admissions Programs. Most of this increase has been 
to date in lower class and frcslnaan ranks. .Appreciable numbers of 
ethnic and/or special graduates have not pia,t<?xialized to date. 
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. IVhcther or not this increase in opportunity is worthy of com- 
mendation to higher education is highly suspect. At Sonoma State and 
Cal State, Hayward, the total enrollment had grown rapidly each suc- 
ceeding year during the five years studied. Increases of Special and 
minority oppressed students also grew rapidly. Since the proportional 
number of students rose swiftly, serious questions remain as to whether 
or not the problem of educating ccoriomically oppressed students is being 
solved. 

San Jose State and U.C. , Berlcolcy also showed increases in 
ethnic minorities, but very little or no increase in total students 
after 1970. Records and perceptions mirrored a slight increase pro- 
portionally in Blades and Mexican-Anierican students in these two 
schools; however, this increase could barely qualify for more than ” a 
good start." 

Readers will note that this investigation was rather broad and 
involved. Records were scarce in the several institutions. In many 
cases tliis fact tended to impede the ability to secure bonafide 
perceptions from respondents about some questions. It is hoped that 
this research will provide some base from \drich others can take up 
the mantle. Indeed, there is a tremendous need to document America's 
expanding educational opportunity for the heretofore "non- traditional 
college types." 

Limitations of the Study 

This study was limited by the small sample of schools (five 
public institutions of higlier learning), by the number of persons 
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interviewed (four or five in each institution), by the availability of 
records and by geograpliical location (a pre-rcquircinent v;as that schools 
be located within lOO miles of San Francisco, California). The schools 
used in this study \%'ere four California State Colleges (two of which 
became State Universities by jnid-1972) and the University of California 
at Berkeley. Included in the study ivere two institutions whoso enroll- 
ments were rapidly expanding (Cal State at Hayward and Sonoma State at 
Rohnert Park), and t;s'o institutions which maintained relatively stable 
• enrollments (San Franci.sco State and U.C., Berkeley). The other school, 
San Jose State, had experienced rapid growth during the last decade, 
but had apparently reached a stable plateau by 1970. Some comparative 
data for otlier senior California institutions of higher learning were 
compiled (sec Appendices). 

Further investigations which include schools with a much broader 
base could prove significant in determining the effectiveness of Special 
Admission.s Programs and the equality of expanded educational opportunity 
beyond high school. The region from which the schools in this study 
were drawn included a wide range of ethnic population characteristics. 

It should be remembered, however, that different ratios of the various 
groups of people within our society would characterize other areas or 
different states within the nation. Subsequent researchers might con- 
sider using other proportions of ethnic mixes in their investigations. 

. As perceived by respondents, the impact of Special Admissions 

programs on General Admissions policies was not significant. In fact, 
some respondents in each institution suggested that these special 

- 
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programs had no real impact. Other evaluators within each school per- 
ceived a different sort of change, however, in the sense that more 
stringent policies, procedures and guidelines were establislied for 
selecting Special Admissions students after 1S69. These measures in- 
cluded sponsorship by two state agencies authorised to nominate HOP 
candidates. (Sec Appendix II.) 

It would be interesting to observe the initiation and progress 
of one specific Special Admission Program in one institution ever a 
protracted period in order to learn in greater detail how that small 
group of excepted students would compare with General Admissions stu- 
dent.s. For instance, the Stop-Up Program might be thorouglily investi- 
gated in one school using one or a combination of the determinants 
addressed in this study. The detorininant(s) selected might then be 
used in assessing random samples from the general student body for 
comparative study. 

The sample of schools and intcrvicv.'oes was too small to investi- 
gate in depth the quantity or quality of overall efforts to expand 
educational opportunity in higher education in California. 

Perceptions of Co 1 lege Adm i ni.strators 

A significant measure of the rationale for this study was 
predicated upon the thesis that the perceptions and attitudes of college 
administrators could enhance or impede tlic success of Special Admissions 
Programs. Since tlicse perr,ons arc entrusted witli the charge of executing 
provisions for recruiting and admitting Special students, tlieir per- 
ceptions and attitudes regarding lower socio-economic and/or ethnic 
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racial groups are important. Tor example, if an administrator possesses 
an unfavorable attitude or low evaluations of such persons, theso are 
likely to be revealed in both (1) his actions in the recruitment of 
minority group students, and (2) his actions in securing or providing 
for much-needed support services. The ’’unconunitted" arc those college 
administrators who have sucli attitudes and wlio do not actively support 
efforts to nuiximiao educational opportunities for disadvantaged and 
oppressed j^cople. Theso individuals also negate such opportunities by 
(1) their failure to insist thv.t all "Special Admit slots" by filled by 
Special Admissions students, and by C2) using Special Admissions funds 
for "traditional college tj^ic-;" students. 

The findings of this investigation suggest rather strongly that 
some administrators in each of tlie schools studi ed arc not committed 
to e.xpanding educational opportunities for the so-called "non-traditional 
college type." Without this conraitment on the part of certain key of- 
ficials, scx'ious doubts remain as to wlicther significant progress in 
this area can ever be made. 

Value of Admin istrators’ Opinions 

Perhaps the greatest value of tlie opinions which college and 
university administrators hold towards Special Admissions Programs 
lies in the realization tliat tlicse proj ccts were designed to extend 
opportunities for minority ethnic groups to earn a higher education. 

The issue then becomes "how administrators perceive ethnic racial 
groups," and, more specifically, their opinions, concepts, evaluations 
and predictions regarding the . ability of minority group students and 
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lower socio-economic individuals to succeed in higher education. 

We have noted in the public school section that the United 
States Congress and courts have outlawed the concept of unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. Yet educational administrators have all too often 
been slow, reluctant or even obstructive in their efforts to provide 
equal educational opportunity for all students. .This re.searcher feels 
strongly that much of this slack can be traced to administrators’ 
opinions, perceptions and attitudes about different racial groups v;hich 
inliibit and immobilize their ability to serve the entire public well. 

Dr. Michael Kirst recently completed Federal Delivery Systems 
For Educating t he Disadvantaged Child (1972) in which he states that 
money is often given to school districts without strict instructions on 
how it must be used. As a result, according to Dr. Kirst, many schools 
have utilized these funds to meet other priorities —priorities which 
too often did not include ’’educating the disadvantaged child.” Unhealthy, 
undcsii'able, and 'low evaluations of the minority student by adminis- 
trators generally result in less than equal educational opportunity, 
and the findings of this research suggest, that this phenomenon is 
likely to continue. 

Implications for Policy Determination 

1) Maximum use of the provisions for financing higher education 
as contained in the Higher Education Act of 1965, and Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968. 

2) The securing of federal grants which provide extiM manpo\;er 
to render effective counseling and tutoring for Special Admits. 
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3) Standardization of procedures for docuinenting and comparing 
the performance of Special Admits and the performance of General Admits 
in California State colleges and universities. 

4) Standardization of procedures for documenting the quality 
and quantity of financial, counseling and tutorial services rendci'ed to 
both Special Adiviissioiis studei'.ts and General Admi?sions student.s in 
California senior institutions of higher education. 

5) For the next two to five years, standardization of pro- 
cedures in documenting the identity of racial and ethnic characteristics 
of students and groduates. 

Implications for future Rcscai'ch 

' The questions eaierging from the findings of this study which 
appear to merit further investigation include the following: 

1) UTiat were the comparative test scores and grades of General 
Admissions students and Special Admissions students entering as fresbnen 
at a given state college, and ho\>' did their progress and development 
compare four years later? 

2) Using a controlled group, how would the performance of 
General Admissions students who needed financial and/or other special 
assistance but did not receive it compare with the performance of Special 
Admissions students who received all special services required during 
one academic year, 

.3) Ivhat were the opinions, perceptions and evaluations of 
Special Admissions students by professors and teacliers in the several 



state univex'sities? 
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4) UHiat perceptions a^id opinions do Special Admissions stu- 
dents have regarding Special Admissions Programs, and how have these 
opinions affected their academic performance at the universities? 

Recommendations 

1) Open Admissions be practiced in all California State colleges, 
or at least in a select number located in key higli density population 
areas such as the greater San Francisco Bay Area or Los Angeles. 

2) The State of California institute a voucher system which 
would provide financial aid to all economically oppressed students. The 
dollar value of those vouchers would depend upon the need of each in- 
dividual. 

. 3) Federal grants be provided to supplement the dollar value 
of state vouchers to insure tliat each student has sufficient funds 
for living expenses and other basics related to schooling. 

Su mmary 

This chapter has addressed the research assertions and expecta- 
tions, findings, conclusions, limitations, value of administrator 
opinions, implications and recoirimcndations. The research has provided 
additional information relative to Special and General .Admissions. 
Determinants investigated were: 1) policies waived for Special Admits, 

2) Special services provided students, i.e., financial, counseling and 
tutorial, and 3) the comparative performance of General and Special 
enrol lees. Bach of these components is pertinent to o.xpandlng educa- 
tional opportunities. It would appear that this area is very important 
in making higlaer education viable for the last quarter of this century. 
Other researchers arc encouraged to expand the task. 
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APPENDIX I-A 



COP'k OF FOi.lJSr;D IWTEKV lEV; QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED 
TO ADMISSIONS OFFICERS, ASSOCIATE OR ASSISTANT 
admissions officers, DIRECTORS OF EOF, 

AND DIRECTOR FOR FINANCIAL AIDS 
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DATA GATllEPaNG IN’STRUMENT iVUMBEU THREE - FOCUSED INTERVIEW QUESTIOmiRE PART 

11. IVhat throe najor determinants prevented your college from reflecting a 
more equitable racial and ethnic composition in your total student 
populace relative to the approximate racial and ethnic population of 
the surrounding conmiunities? 

(1) 196 6-1907 

a. 

b. 

c. 

(2) 196 7-1968 . •' 

b. 

■ c. 

(3) 196S-1969 

a. 

b. 

c. 

(4) 1969-1970 

a. 

b. 

c. 

(5) 1970-1971 
■ ■ ■ a. 

b. * 

c. ■ 

• 

12. bha't are the .three most important steps your college could have taken 
to make the racial and ethnic characteristics of your total student 
.populace reflect more approximately the ethnic population of the 
surrounding communities? 

(1) 1966-1967 r ■ . 

b. 

c. 

(2) 1967-1968 ' . 

b. 

c. 

(3) 1968-1969 

a. . 

b. 

c. ' . * 

(4) 1969-1970 

a. 

b. 

c • 

(5) 1970-1971 

a. . 



b. 

c. 



J03 



m 
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DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENT NUMBER THREE - FOCUSED INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE PART 3. 

13, The master plan for Higher Education in California stated in 1950 that 
public education in institutions of higher learning including the 
university system, the state college system, and junior colleges servo 
primarily their local and regional areas. Do you agree v.ith this 
statement? 



(1) 1966-19 6 7 

(2) 1967-196S 
(5) 196S-1969 

(4) 1969-1970 

(5) 1970-1971 



Yes 



No 



ERIC 



304 
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DATA GATIIHRING INSTRUMEKT' NUMIJHR FOUR 

Institution 

Jnterv'i ewce ^ 

Title of Position _ ' 

QUESTIOX*. Usin^ a scale of cnc to six, how do Adnii-ssions Officers perceive 
the average perforraanco for Special Adiaissions Students relative to tlie 
average performance for General Admissions Students; from similar socio- 
economic backgrounds who did not receive special services, with respect to 
the following ai'eas of progress? 



Q: hhich response best de- 
scribes your knowledge 
of student progress after 
' admission? l=none, 2= 
very little, 3=sowe, • 

• 4=muc}) , 5=vcry much 


Decidedly 

lower 

1 


Sioine- 

v;hat 

lower 

2 


About 

the 

same 

3 


Some- 

what 

higher 

4 


Decidedly 

higher 

5 


No 1 

opiniori | 

6 


1. Grades earned 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














c. 1970-1971 














2. Progress towai'd degree 
requirements 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














3. Social Adjustment 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














• c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 












- 


4. Adjustment to academic 
rigors 
a. 1966-1967 










* 




b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














5. Drop-out rate 
. a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














c. 1970-1971 















- FOCUSl-D INTERVIEK* QUFSTIOXXAIRE PAilT A. 

Date 

Interviewer 





DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENT NUMBER 1-OUR (Continued) 



Q: Wiich response best do- 
' scribes your knowledge 
. of student progress after 
admission? T-none, 2= 
very little, 3=sonie, 
4=much, 5=very much 


Decidedly 

lower 

1 


Some- 

what 

lower 

2 


About 

the 

same 

3 


Some- 

what 

higher 

4 


Decidedly 

higher 

5 


No 

opinion 

6 


6. Time taken to earn 
degree 

a. 1966-1967 




♦ 










b. 1967-1968 














. c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 
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DATA GATllf-RiNG INSTRUMiiNT NUMBER E’l'VF, - FOCUSED INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE PART 



Institution Date 

Interviewee Interviewer 

Title of Position 



QUESTION: Using a scale of one to six, liow do AdVAissions Officers perceive the 

average perforiisance for Special Admissions students relative to the average 
pcrfornianco for General Admissions students, with respect to the following 
areas of progress? 



Q: Which response best de- 
scribes your knowledge 
of student progress after 
admission? l=none, 

2=vory little, 3=some, 
4=much , 5=vcry much 


Decidedly 

lower 

1 


Some- 

what 

lower 

2 


About 

tlie 

same 

3 


Some- 

what 

higher 

4 


Decidedly, 

higher 

5 


No 

opinion 

6 


1 . Grades c-arnod 
a. 1966-1967 














. b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-196.9 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














2. Progress toward degree 
requirements 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














3. Social adjustment 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














4. Adjustment to academic 
rigors 

a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 














5. Drop-out rate 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1967-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d., 1969-1970 














' e. 1970-1971 














6. Time taken to earn degree 
a. 1966-1967 














b. 1907-1968 














c. 1968-1969 














d. 1969-1970 














e. 1970-1971 















3 r- 
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i 
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DATA GATHHIUNG IKSTRUMKNT KUA5BEU SIX - FOCUSED INTERVIEW QlHiSTIOXNAIRE PART 6. 



Institution 

Interviewee 



Date 



’ Interviev/or 



Title of Position 



QUESTION; Viliat specific policy and operational changes of the Special 
Admissions Programs have been incorporated into tho General Admissions 
Policies for the years 1966-1971? 

In the column at the right, chcch wliether the policy or operational change 
was a permanent pari: of the General Admissions Politics and Procedures as 
of June, 1971. 



Year Policy or Operational Change 


Po] 

Yes 


icy 

No 


Opoi'ational 
Procedures 
Yes No 


1966-1967 






























• 










1967-196S 








































1968-1969 










• 




• 


























1969-1970 




















• 




















1970-1971 
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APPENDIX I-B 



Octobei' 1 , 1971 



,TO: ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 

i 

FROM: Howard Alford, Stanford University 

RE: RESEARCH IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

"The Impact of Special Adi-nissions Programs on General 
Admissions Policies in Institutions of Higher Learning" 

Your institution can contribute to this research by providing 
the following infoinnation: 

1. Reports on your Special Admissions Programs (description, pro- 
gress, and evaluations) for the academic years 1966 through 1970-1971. 

2. Reports on your total enrollment of students for the years 
19 6 6-1967 tlu'ough 19.70-1971, with a breakdown according to class 
Cfrcshinen, sophomore, junior, and seniors) and ethnic groups (Black, 
Kliite, Brown, Asian American and American Indian). 

3. Reports on student dropout rates including numbers and per- 
centages for the academic years 1966-1967 through 1970-1971, for General 
Admissions Students and Special Admissions Students. 

4. Report on the number of graduates from your institution for the 
years 1966-1967 through 1970-1971 including a breakdown by ethnic 
groups listed above. 

5. Reports on grades earned and number of courses (credits) taken 
by General Admissio7is Studejits and Special Admissions Students for the 
academic years listed above. 

6. Reports on fijiancial aid and other assistance given or provided 
for students • including tutorial , individual counseling, etc., for the 
five (5) years stated above for General Admissions Students and SiJocial 
Admissions Students . 

7. Reports made by administrators (Admissions Officers, HOP 
Directors, and Financial Aid Officers) relative to opinions about 
Special Admissions and General Admissions Policies, procedures and 
practices for the five year period. 
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APPENDIX I-D (CoutiaucU) 

8. Profiles of entering fx'cslimen students to your college the Fall 
of 1961 through 1971. 

Thank you. 



cc: Mr. Valliam Sherrill ^ University of California, Berkeley 

Mr. Ciuiries Stone, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
Mr. Roy Delpier, San Jose State College, San Jose 
Mr. Patrick O'Donnell, Hayward State College, Hayward 
Mr. Harold Soeters, Sonoma State College. Rohnert Park 
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APPENDIX I-C 



COPY 



OP LETPER SENT TO TKKNTV-Ti'.'O EDUCATIONAL ORGANT2ATIO 
INVOLVED IN SERVICE TO HIGHER EDUCATION IN A’-IERICA 



Howard L. Alford 
1335 Canton Drive 
Milpitas, CA 95055 
September 15, 1971 

Dear Sirs: 



Re: College Admissions 

I am a graduate student at Stanford University, Stanford, CA, and 
involved in research of Higher Education. Would you send me any free 
materials and materials for sale including books, articles, shorts, or 
other and cost materials not to exceed S20.00 about Collogo Admission.s . 

I am particularly interested in the follovnng; 

1. Issues and determinants in developing, implementing and 
executing COLLEGE ADMISSIO.NS POLICY. 

2. Various types of student aid jorograms including financial, 
tutorial, counseling, work-study and other special efforts 
made by colleges to a.id students, ALL STUDENTS. 

3. Special admissions programs . . . Any materials about what 

colleges have done across the nation in order to admit more 
minority students and poor students to the academic programs 
in Higher Education, and the I'osults of this effort. 

4. How students arc financing their college education during 
the last two decades (50 's and 60' s). 

5. What scliolars and REPORTS say about who should go to what 
college and why. 

6. The latest in what admissions policies are and what they 
ought to be in the several colleges across tho nation. 

7. The cost and accessibility of higher education over the last 
two decades. Including private and public cost. 

8. Federal, state and local financial efforts in higher education 
for the past two decades. 

9. Reports, etc. relative to. the performance of poorer, Black or 
"Special Students" once admitted to the college curriculum, 
'fhis includes what college adrainisti'ators say and think, to- 
gether with documented evidence of porforinances of Special 
students. 



a 
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APPENDIX I-C (Continued) 



10. Any additional materials wliich your organization feels would 
conti'ibiite directly to a study of the impact of "Special 
Admissions Programs on General Admissions Policies" in 
institutions of higher learning in America. 

I am particularly interested in specific articles, books, reports, 
pamphlets and other shorts which directly relate to this study. 

Kindly bill mo at the above address for any cost materials up to 

$20 . 00 . . 

Thank you. 



Very truly yours. 



/s/ Howard L. Alford 







APPENDIX 1-D 



COPY OP LETTER SENT TO DEPAIiTMENTS OF EDUCATION IN THE FIFTY STATES 



Howard L. Alford 
1335 Canton Drive 
Milpitas, CA 9S035 
September 20, 1971 

Dear Sirs: 



Re: Master Plans for Higher Education and 

Special Admissions Programs 

In an effort to make current developments available to institu- 
tions of higher learning in America, I am involved in rcsearcliing the 
two areas listed above at Stanford University, Stanford, California. 



Your office can assist greatly in this research by providing me 
witli the following information about institutions of higher leainiing 
in your state: 

1. A copy of your state’s MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 
or a short report indicating its purpose, scope, dura- 
tion, cost, degree of effectiveness and other major 
features; and 

2. A 1971 report of SPECIAL ADMISSIONS PROGRAMS currently 
in operation at your state's public and private in- 
stitutions of Higher' Learning. 

2.1 This could be done with a simple report showing 
the purpose, scope, date initiated, number of 
students admitted, special services offered for 
these students, drop out rate, cost, and basic 
projections. 

2.2 I would appreciate a short statement about the 
effectiveness and desirability of these SPECIAL 
ADMISSIONS PROGRAMS as seen by the administration 
of the various colleges and universities. 

It pleases me to both include your state's contribution to this 
research, and to make the findings available sliould you be intox'cstcd. 



Thank you. 



a 




Very truly yours. 



/s/ Howard L. Alford 



APPHNDIX II 



STATE AGENCIES AUTHORIZED TO NOMINATE HOP CANDIDATES 



California school districts having jurisdiction over one or inoi'e high 
schools, community colleges, or botli high sch.ools and coiranunity colleges 

The California Conmunity College Board of Governors 

Coordinating Council for Higher Education . • 

State Department o£ Corrections 

State Department of Human Resources Development 

State Department of Education 

State Department of Employment 

State Human Relations Agency 

State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 

Division of Apprenticeship Standards of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations 

Division of Fair Employment Practices of the State Department of 
Industrial Relations 

State Department of Parks § Recreation 

State Department of Professional and Vocational Standards 

California Board of Nursing Education and Nurso Registration 

State Department of Rehabilitation 

State Scholarship and Loan Conunission 

State Department of Social Welfare 

State Department of Veterans* Affairs 

State Department of Youth Authority 

Robert 0. Bess, AI'iNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS, 1970, 
Los Angeles, California, The California State Colleges, Office of the 
Chancellor (prepared for the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, An 
Unpublished Document), November, 1970. 
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APPENDIX Iii-A 

TITLE 5 PROVISIONS FOR ’'SPECIAL” ADMISSIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF lilGIlER EDUCATION 



4Q759 . Exceptions . (a) An applicant who is not otherwise elig- 

ible under the provisions of this article, may be admitted to a state 
college as a first-time freshman; provided, that the number of persons 
admitted pursuant to this subdivision for any academic year shall not 
exceed two percent of all persons anticipated to be’ admitted as first- 
time freshmen for the particular academic year. The Chancellor may 
institTJte such procedures as may be appropriate for the administration 
of this subdivision. 

(b) An applicant who is not otherwise eligible under the pro- 
visions. of this article may be admitted to a state college as a first- 
time freshman; provided, that he is a disadvantaged student for v.'hom 
special compensatory assi.stance is available, and provided further, thu 
the number of persons admitted pursuant to this subdivision for any 
academic year shall not exceed two percent of all persons anticipated 
to be admitted as first-time freshmen for the particular academic year. 
ITie provisions of this exception shall be implemented pursuant to guide 
lines established by the Chancellor in accordance with the policies of 
the Board of Trustees of the California State Colleges. 

As used in Subchaptor 2 of Chapter S of these regulations, the 
term "disadvantaged student" means a student who cones, from a low 
income family, has the potential to perform satisfactorily on the col- 
lege level; but who has been and appears to be unable to realize that 
potential without special assistance because of his economic, cultural 
or educational background or environment. 

40806 . 0th c r App 1 i cants . An applicant who does not meet the 
requirements of Sections 40S05, 40804, and 40805, but who is eligible 
for admission as a first-time freslnnan on the b.asis of the admission 
requirements in effect at the time of his application for admission as 
.an undergraduate transfer, other than the provisions of Section 40759, 
or who has completed sixty units of college credit, may be admitted to 
a state college as an undergraduate transfer, if in the judgment of 
the appropriate college authority, he can succeed at the state college. 

40807 . Exceptions . An applicant who is not eligible for ad- 
mission as a first-time freshman on the basis of the admission require- 
ments in effect at the time of his application for admission as an 
undergraduate transfer, other than the provisions of Section 40759, 
who has not completed si.xty units of college credit, and who is not 
otherwise eligible under the provisions of this article, may be ad- 
mitted to a state college as an undergraduate transfer; provided, that 



3 , 5.5 
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the number of applicants who are admitted pursuant to this subdivision 
for any academic year shall not exceed two percent of all applicants 
for admission as undergraduate transfer students for the particular 
academic year. The Chancellor may institute such procedures as may be 
appropriate for the administration of this section. 

(b) An applicant who is not otherwise eligible under the pro- 
visions of this article, may be admitted to a state college as an 
undergraduate transfer; provided, that he is a disadvantaged student 
for wliom special compensatory assistance is available; and provided 
further, that the number of persons admitted pursuant to this sub- 
division for any academic year shall not exceed two percent of all 
applicants for admission as undergraduate tran.sfer students for the 
particular academic year. 

The provisions of this exception shall be implemented pursuant 
to guidelines of the Cliancellor established in accordance with the 
policies of the Board of Trustees of the California State Colleges. 

(Title 5 Sections 40759, 40806, or 40807) or meets regular admission 
requirements but in the opinion of the college is only "technically" 
eligible and will requii'e full assistance in order to succeed; (4) 

He is an undergraduate student. 

Note: Failure to qualify under this definition does not preclude a 

student from receiving tutorial, coun.seling, and related assist- 
ance if the college wishes to provide it as an overload or 
through non-state funding. However, such individuals may not 
receive state EOP grants and they are not to be reported as 
EOF. enrollees in any submissions for budgetary or evaluation 
purposes. In short, the intent of this definition is to pro- 
vide a consistent base for counting and reporting, it is not 
intended to prohibit helping students who are enrolled at the 
college and subsequently encounter difficulties v:hich EOP 
assistance might overcome. It is expected that the number of 
regularly eligible students enrolled in EOP will represent a 
relatively small proportion of the total, so long as available 
resources fall short of need.- 

F-urol liiient in the state funded program is to be limited to those 
who are cssqjitially full-time students. 'Fhis does not mean that 
they must enroll for a specific minimum number of units each 
tex'm nor that they must maintain such a minimum load tlu'oughout 
each term. Rather it means tliat there e.xists in each case a 
"full-time" commitment to educational pursuits and that credit 
enrollment below the normal 12-unit minimum for definition as 
"full-time" is tlie result of a professional judgment that such 
an adjustment is appropriate. Eligibility to receive a state 
EOP grant is, of course, subject to maintaining tlio same level of 
credit enrollment as is roquirod ,of. all students receiving 
financial aid. 
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C. Program Administration 

1; Exjjenditures of Ludgcted EOP funds for program purposes arc to 
be limited to those activities designed to strengthen the per- 
formance capabilities of EOP students in particular. Activities 
such as orientation, special counseling, and advising, tutoring, 
supervised study, and extraordinary activities associated with 
recruitment and selection represent areas for which expenditures 
are appropriate. Courses given for regular academic credit, 
human relations activities and services generally available to 
all students may not be funded from your EOP allocation. 

2. In addition to those kinds of records which are normally main- 
tained in connection with all college activities, each college 
must also maintain the following: 

. a. A current roster of bona fide EOP students enrolled in the 
state funded program, including term of first enrollment 
and basis of admission. 

b. A record for each EOP student including information on the 
nature and extent of formal services provided. Such a record 
should be designed to servo program needs, but should in- 
clude, as a minimum, date seen, purpose (counseling, tutor- 
ing, advising, group sessions, ' etc. ) and by whom seen. 

c. A current roster of EOP students receiving state EOP grants, 
including amount and period of grant. 



(November, 1970) 




THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES USE OF THE "2% RULE' FOR LOWER DIVISION TRANSFERS 
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APPENDIX III-C 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM - DISTRIBUTION BY CAMPUS 
(Based on Budget Office Yearly Average) (1) 



Campus 


Undergrad. 


1968-1969 

Grad. 


Total 


Undergrad . 


Estimated 

1969-1970 

Grad. 


Total 


Berkeley 


750 


317 


1067 


1290 


560 


1850 


Davis 


224 


11 


235 


385 


15 


400 


Irvine 


40 


— 


40 


115 


— 


115 


Los Angeles 


750 


231 


981 


1500 


260 


1760 


Riverside 


80 


— 


80 


167 


10 


177 


San Diego 


84 


1 


85 


212 


12 


224 


San Francisco 


60 


— 


60 


185 


— 


1S5 


Santa Barbara 


266 


4 


270 


457 


7 


464 


Santa Cruz 


47 


— 


47 


120 


— 


120 


TOTALS 


'2301 


564 


2865 


4431 


864 


.5295 



SOURCE; Office of the President, U ndergraduate Economic Opportunity 
Program - 19 68-1969, University of California, Berkeley, 
California (Draft number one (1); Dated September 29, 1969. 
An unpublished document. September, 1969. 



(a) Average yearly figures for Budget Office purposes are slightly higher 
than Fall Quarter 1968 figure of 2038. 
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APPENDIX Ill-E 



CALIFORNIA STATU COLLEGES 
E.O.P. ENROLLMENT, 1969-70 



College 


-1- 

New Fall 
Enrollment* 


-2- 

New Winter/ 
Spring Enr. 


-3- 

Avg. Annual 
New Enr.** 


Chico 


86 


4 


82 


Dominguez Hills 


77 


26 


87 


Fresno 


142 


29 


151 


Fullerton ' 


181 


27 


184 


Hayward 


100 


36 


114 


Humboldt 


0 


20 


7 


Kellogg-Voorhis 


72 


39 


83 


Long Beach 


312(98) . 


76 


334 


Ix)S Angeles 


484 


66 . 


488 


Sacramento 


166(31) 


38 


181 


San Bernardino 


34 


6 


36 


San Diego 


166(111) 


242 


324 


San Fernando 


380 


10 


375 


San Francisco 


285 


0 


280 


San Jose 


365 (114) 


88 


395 


San Luis Obispo 


24 


7 


27 


Sonoma 


34 (5) 


0 


32 


Stanislaus 


35 


5 


37 


Total* 


2,943(359) 


719 


3,217*** 



*Figurcs in parentheses represent students meeting regular admission 
requirements who received program assistance as a result of private 
contributions. 

**Averagc annual figures are estimated to the extent that fall to winter/ 
spring attrition is based upon study involving random sampltgs ranging 
from 20% to 100%. 

***Includes 79 students who met regular admission requirements. 



(August, 1970) 
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APPENDIX IV-J 

SOME SOURCES OF INFO!l'4\TION ON' STUDENT AID 

The growing interost in, and financial support of, student aid 
pi'ograins on the part of the federal government, states, business and 
industry, foundations, a variety of other groups, and private individuals 
is encouraging. Hou'ever, the number of applicants is constantly in- 
■ creasing; the competition is very high by traditional standards. More- 
over, real effort may be needed in the search. Although the opportunities 
for financial help are many and varied, frequently they are not brought 
to the attention of students who might benefit from them. It often 
happens that students learn only of well-publicincd national competitions 
or of those opportunities available at a nearby college or university. 
Economically oppressed individuals of ethnic minority groups make up a 
disproportionate number of those lacking in sufficient knowledge of how 
to secure financial help. 

T>Toes of Student Aid 

^ scholarship is an outright grant of money, tuition discount, 
remission of tuition and fees, or a similar consideration which does 
not require repaynent or a service to be performed by the student. It 
is usually awarded on the basis .of superior academic performance or 
potential. 

A fellowship is an outright award of money or other financial 
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consideration given to a graduate student for further study or I'esearch 
in a specified field, it is generally awarded on the basis of superior 
academic performance. 

- ^ service grant-in-aid is a grant of money, tuition discount, 
remission of tuition and fees, or similar consideration v;hich is 
awarded in return for services rendered to the institution. 

A loan is a sura of money advanced for the payinent of college 
expenses. Interest is usually low, and repa)'raent is expected in a 
•reasonable time after graduation. 



Colleges and Universities 

Of the approximately ^^,500 colleges and universities in the 
United States, most offer scholarships or other types cf financial aid. 
Admission requirements, as well as programs and financial aid offered, . 
vary from institution to institution. Many colleges which have an 
extensive financial aid prograv.i also have high admission requireiiisnts . 
The basic source of information on financial aid and admission require- 
ments is the college catalogue which is ordinarily supplied upon request. 



ierIc 



Federal Government 

As noted earlier, a general program of financial assistance 
through the federal government was authorized under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. V.'ith the passage of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, and the Education Professions Development Act of 1967, and H.E. 
Amendment 1968, student aid opportunities have boon greatly expanded to 
include scholarships, fellowships, grants, and work-study progi'ams, as 
well as loans. 
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Educational Opportunity Grants . This is a program of direct 
awards for undergraduate students of exceptional financial need. Elig- 
ible students who have been accepted for enrollment in a college or 
university on a full-time basis or who arc currently enrolled may re- 
ceive from $200 to $1,000 a year. Institutions of higher education 
participating in the progi'am select the recipient and determine the 
ajnount each student needs in accordance with criteria established by 
the U.S. Office of Education. Students interested in applying for a 
• grant may see or write to the Director of Student I-inancial Aid at the 
college or university to which ho or she is applying, or in which he is 
enrolled. 

Guaranteed Loans for College and Vocational Students . Under 
this loan program, students borrow directly from a bank, savings and loan 
association, credit union, or other participating lender. The genei'al 
outline was established by federal law, but each state and institution 
administers the progi'am according to slightly different procedures, De- 
pending on the students’ year in school, they may borrow up to a maximum 
of $1,000 to $1,500. If the adjusted family income is under $15,000 
per year, the federal government will pay the full interest charged on 
this loan while the student is attending school, and prior to the begin- 
ning of the repayment period. Repayment begins on a date between nine 
and 12 months after tlie student has completed his course of study or 
leaves school.^ The maximum repayment period is 10 years, but minimum 



Helen Kolodzicy, Sources of Information on Studen t Aid, 
Division, National Education AssociutiQji, IVashingron, D.C. 






Research 

1970, p. 5. 



repayment requirements may reducu this tiiao. Deferincnt of repayment 
may be authorized for service in the military. Peace Corps, or VISTA, 
or for any period that the student returns to full-tiTiie study. A list 
of agencies administering the program in each state may be obtained 
from the Division of Student Financial Aid, Office of Education, U.S. 
Depai'tment of llcaltli, Education and U’elfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
iloKcver, necessary application forms should be requested from the state 
guarantee agency, lender, or student financial aid officer at the in- 
stitution in which the student is enrolled or has been accepted for' 
enrollment. 



College Ubrk-Study . The work- study program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act has been transferred from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to the Office of Education, and expanded. Students may work up 
to 15 hours per week while attending classes full time, and 40 hours 
per week during the sumer or other vacation periods. Work may be for 
the institution attended by the student or for an approved off-campus 
agency. A student wlio wishes to participate in this program should see 
or write to the Director of Student Financial Aid at the institution 
he plans to attend. 

National Defense Student Loan Program (NDEA, as amended) . 

Under this program undergraduate students may borrow up to $1,000 each 
academic year, and graduate students may borrow as much as $2,500 per 
year. The repayment period and interest do not begin until nine months 
after his studios have been completed. The loans bear interest at the 
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rate of tlirec pex'cent per year, and repaynent of principal may be ex- 
tended over a ten-year pex'iod. If a borrower becomes a full-time 
teacher' in an elementary or secondary school or in an institution of 
higher education, as nuch as half of the loan way be forgiven at the 
rate of ton percent for each year of full-time teaching service. Bor- 
rowers v.*ho elect to teach handicapped -children or' to teach in a school 
designated as having a high concentration of pupils from low-income 
families may qualify for cancellation at the rate of 15 percent of 
.their, total loan for each year of teaching service, with no limitation 
on the number of cancellable years. A borrower need make no repayment 
of principal or interest, nor does interest accrue, for up to three 
yeai’s while he is serving in the Armed Forces, Peace Corps, or VISTA, 
or during any period while he is continuing his course of study at ah 
eligible institution. 

National Defense Graduate Fellowship Program . College graduates 
planning to teach in colleges and universities are eligible. Fellow- 
ships arc awarded for full-time study in approved graduate programs 
leading to a doctorate in virtually all fields of instruction. The 
stipends are $2,400 for the' first academic year of study, $2,600 for the 
second, and $2,800 for the third, together with an allowance of $500 a 
year for each dependent. Application forms for the fellowships should 
be obtained directly from the graduate schools offering approved pro- 
grajiis. A list of the pai'ticipating schools may bo obtained from the 
Graduate Academic Programs Branch, Bureau of Higher Education, Office 
of Education, U.S, Department of Health, Education and V.clfarc, Washington, 
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D.C., 20202. 

Education Professions PcveloiMnont. Act . The U.S. Office of 
Education publislics early each calendar year a list of both preservico 
and inservice training projects for educational porsonnel in fields such 
as eax-ly childhood education, pupil personnel services, and school ad- 
ministration, to be conducted during the coming summer and academic 
year. Copies may be obtained through correspondence with tlie Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development, Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Teacher Corps . This program is authorized for undergraduate or 
graduate students interested in working in poverty area schools. Col- 
leges and universities, in cooperation with one or more local .school 
systems having a concentration of low-income families, conduct two-year 
work-study programs. Tuition and university costs are paid by federal 
grants . During their teaching-study period the Teacher Corps interns 
are paid $75 per week by the local school district, 90 percent of which 
, comes from the federal government. The combination of study and in- 
scrvice training leads to a bachelor's or master's degree and teacher 
certification. Further information may be obtained from the Teacher 
Corps, Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, Office of Education, 
U.S. Depaotment of Health, Education and V.'olfare, V/ashington, D.C. 20202. 

Education of Handicapped Children Scholarship Progravg . These 
scholarships are provided through colleges, universities, and state 
educational agencies to encourage persons to prepare, or to improve 
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their competencies, for positions in the education of handicapped child- 
ren as teachers, speech correctionists , supervisors or administrators, 
other special ists providing special services, professors for institu- 
tions of higher education, and researchers. Scholarship avail'd areas 
are the mentally retarded, deaf, speech and hearing impaired, visually 
handicapped, recreation, physical education, learning disabilities, 
administration of special education. 

Undergraduate traineeships are for one academic year of study 
at the junior or senior year level. Junior year trainees receive a 
stipend of $300; senior year trainees, $800. 

Graduate fellowships are for one academic year of full-time 
study. An individual may be awarded a total of four fellowships under 
this program. Master's level recipients receive $2,200 plus $600 for 
each dependont; recipients of post-master's level fellowships receive 
$3,200 plus $600 for each dependent. 

A list of' these participating institutions and agencies may 
be obtained from the Division of Training Programs, Bureau of Hducation 
for the Handicapped, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and V.'elfare, Vi’ashington, D.C. 20202. 

Fulbrlght-Huys Act . Opportunities of various types exist under 
the Fulbright-Hays Act for federally financed post-graduate study, and 
teaching and lecturing abroad. Candidates are serreened locally, but 
final selection is wade by a central authority. Many countries are now 
included under these programs. Specific details about the various types 
of programs currently open way bo obtained by addressing an inquiry to 
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the appropriate agency below: 

I’or university lecturing and postdoctoral research - Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.VA , 
Washington, D.C. 2041 S. 

For predoctora! study or research - Institute of International 
Kducation, United States Student Program, 809 United Nations Plaza, 

New York, New York 10017 

For teaching abroad in elementary and secondarj'^ schools and for 
modern language and ai'ea studies training and research - Division of 
International Exchange and Training, Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Vvclfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

National Science Foundation . Created by an Act of Congress in 
1950, the National Science Foundation, an independent agency of the 
federal government, awards postdoctoral fellowships, as well as fel- 
lowships for study or work leading to masters’ or doctoral degrees in 
the matliematicnl , physical, medical, biological, engineci’ing and social 
sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science. Detailed infor^ 
Illation and applications may be obtained from the Fellowship Office, 
National Academy of Sciences, Mationa.1 Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 

The foundation also administers a Science Faculty Fellowship 
progi'am for college teachers of science, mathematics, or engineering 
with at least three years of experience in full-time teaching at the 
college level who wish to enhance their effectiveness as tcacliors. 
Application materials and detailed info i*mat ion may be obtained from the 
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Division of Graduate Education in Science, National Science Foundation, 
Washin^^ton, D.C. 20550. 

In addition, the NSF supports training opportunities for sec- 
ondary-school teachers of science and mathoniatics. These are Suraner, 
.Acadeiuic Year., and ln--Sc.rvice Institutes, and Cooperative ColJegc- 
School Science Programs. Programs are conducted *by colleges and uni- 
versities which select participants. Brief descriptions of these 
programs and information on v.'hcn and udiere to apiply nay be obtained 
from the Division of Pre-College Education in Science, National Science 
Foundation, 1800 G Sti'eet, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20550. 

Among other federal agencies v/hich offer programs of awards 
arc the Department of the Interior, Department of Commerce, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Veterans Administration, National Aeronautics a.nd 
Space Administration, and U.S. Puelic Health Service. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the individual agency. 

State Governments 

Most states have established financial assistance programs for 
students to attend institutions within the state. The assistance may 
be in the foimi of a scholarship, grant-in-aid, or loan. Eligibility 
requirements vary, and awards may be based on such factors as the pass- 
ing of a competitive examination, scholastic record in high school, or 
family income. In most cases, school counselors will be able to pro- 
vide information on opportunities provided by the state, or details 
may bo obtained by writing to the state department of education of the 
state in which the student resides. V/ith the exception of Maryland, 
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whose state tlcpart;;icnt o£ education is located in nnltimore, the depart- 
ments may be addressed in care of the capital cities. 

Local Agencies 

The student should, also investigate opportunities by local 
agencies. The following are possible sources of sdiolarships or loans: 
Civic and fraternal organizations, religious organizations and churches, 
college alurani groups, PTA groups and local teachers associations, 
business and industrial firms, unions, and American Legion Posts and 
Units of the Auxiliary. 

National Education Association 

The NBA does not have a scholarship program. However, several 
of its related national groups conduct or administer programs of awards. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, an d 
Recreation is cooperating with interested organizations in sponsoring 
a progi'am of scholarship assistance for high-school seniors of unusual 
promise who plan to prepare for a teaching career in physical education. 

In 1970, three $2,000 scholarships and seven $1,000 scholarships wore 
awarded. Additional information may be obtained from the AAHPER Scholar- 
ship Department. 

Association for Educational Communications Technology . A scholar- 
ship program is administered by the Awards and Scholarship Committee of 
ABCT, and each spring a scholai'ship of $1,000 in cash is avaarded to an 
individual who has distinguished himself in the educational media field. 
For more information and application blank, students should write to 
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the AECT office. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals . This 
association ad-ninisters the National Honor Society Scholarship Prograin. 
There v.'ill be a total of 18.S scholarships of $1,000 each, provided by 
the N'ASS? and other sponsors. Information on this program is available 
from local high school principals or counselors. Only members of the 
National Honor Society are eligible. Each participating chapter nomin- 
ates, two senior members. 

William G. Carr Sc.holarshi.p Fund . This fund was established 
in honor of the former NEA e.xecutive secretary. An annual scholarship 
of $1,500 is awarded for graduate study in either of two areas: (a) 

the development of effective and independent professional education 
associations, and (b) the field of international education. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Valliam G. Carr Scholarship Fund Com- 
mittee at NBA Center. ' 

Other National Scholarship Programs | 

National Merit Scholarship Program . About 3,000 Merit Scholar- 
ships arc offered annually to students planning to attend a regionally 
accrecUted U.S. college or university and planning a course of study 
leading: to one of the usual baccalaureate degrees. Amount: 1,000 one- 

time nonrcncwable awards of $1,000'; about 2,000 four-year renewable 
'‘awards. Stipends accompanying four-year awards range from $100 to 
$1,500 per year and are based on the need of the scholarsljip winners. 
Eligibility; high school seniors who took the National Merit Scholarship 
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Qualifying Test in February of their junior year. Students register to 
take the test with their high sdiool principal or guidance counselor. 

For further inforjiiation v;rite to the National Merit Scholership Cor- 
poration, S90 Grove Street, Evanston, Illinois 60201. 

National Achiovc^tont Scholarship 'Program for Outstanding Negro 
Students . About 325 Achievement Scholarships are offered annually to 
students planning to attend a course of study leading to one of the usual 
.baccalaureate degrees. A]nount: 225 one-time nonrenewable awards of 

$1,000; about 100 four-year renewable awards. Stipends accompanying 
four-year av/ards range from $250 to $1,500 per year and are based on the 
need of the scholarship winner. Eligibility: Open to Black students 

who are high school seniors and who took the National Merit Scholarship 
Qualifying Test in February of their junior year. Students may register 
to take the test with their high-school principal or guidance counselor. 
For further information v;rite to the National Achievement Scholarship 
Program, 990 Grove St., Evanston, Illinois 60201. The Achievement 
Program is administered by the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

Westinghouse Science Scholarships . In tliis Science Talent 
Search, which is conducted by Science Clubs of America, high school 
seniors submit a repoi't of about 1,000 words on an independent researcli 
project, high scl\ool records, including national test scores, and per- 
sonal data. Forty seniors are selected to attend a Science Talent 
Institute in Washington, D.C. , where awards are made. Westinghouse 
Science Scliolarships ranging fi'om $d,000 ($1,000 per year) to $10,000 
($2,500 per year) are awarded to 10 of the contestants attending tlio 
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Institute. Wcstinghouse Science Awards of $250 each are presented to 
the other 30 contestants. 

Local science teachers can supply details on this program. If 
further information is desired, an interested person may write to 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N.V,'. , Viashington, D.C. 20036. 

Additional Sources of Financial Aid for Graduate Study 

Foreign Area Fellov.'ship Program . This program is a continua- 
tion of the Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellowship Program 
established in 1952. It is now administered by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the /unerican Council of Learned Societies. 

Fellowsliips are offered for advanced training and research re- 
lated to five geographic areas: Africa and the Near Hast; South Asia, 

Southeast Asia, and East Asia; Latin America and the Caribbean; the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; and Western Europe. Eligibility re- 
quirements for each program vary, but all area progriuns arc particularly 
interested in supporting projects that will lead to a bettor under- 
standing of contemporary affairs of the area. 

Detailed information on any of tlic area programs may be obtained 
from the Foreign Area Fellov.'ship Program, 110 East 59th Street, New 
York, New York 10022. 

American Association of University Women . Fifty fellowsliip 
awards ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 arc open to qualified Anerican 
women to enable them to carry out specific studios orprojects. Can- 
didates must have fulfilled all requirements for the doctorate except 



the dissertation by July 1 o£ the fellowship year. A few awards are 
available for those who hold the doctorate or who, having attainod 
recognition of scholarship, are engaged in research not loading to a 
degree. 

Fifty international fellowships per year for graduate study or 
research in the United States are open to women of other countries. 

The stipend for these awards is $3,000 plus tuition costs. No travel 
costs are paid. 

Tliei’c are eleveji additional fellov/ships for advanced research 
in natural sciences and other fields with stipends ranging from $3,000 
to $7,500. 

Inquiries may be addressed to tlie Fellowship Office, AAUW 
Educational Foundation, 2401 Virginia AvcJiue, N.h'. , Washington, D.C. 

20037. 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellov.'ship Foundation . Vilith the assistance 
of the Ford Foundation, this foundation awards fellowships to students 
of exceptional promise for the first year of graduate study in prepara- 
tion for a career in college teaching. Primary consideration is given 
to candidates who propose graduate study in the humanities and social 
sciences, although students in natural sciences and mathematics are 
also eligible if they have a clear interest in college teaching. 

Fellows receive a stipend of $2,000 and a contribution of up to 
$1,000 toward tuition and fees. Those with dependent children receive 
an additional sum of $1,000 for the first child and $250 for each ad- 
ditional child. 
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Candidates must be nominated by a college faculty member. For 
detail.^ on nomination and selection, consult a local Woodrow Wilson 
Campus Representative, or write to the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation, Box 642, Princeton, New Jersey 0S540. 

Ford Foundation . Doctoral Fellowships and Advanced Study Fel- 
lov/ships ore open to Black Aracricans, Mexican .'enericans, Puerto Ricans, 
and American Indians. 

Students are eligible to apply for the Doctoral Fellowships if 
they have received a bachelor's degree during the 10-year period ending 
September, 1971, plan to enter graduate school for full-time study 
leading to a Ph.D. in the humanities, the social sciences, or natural 
sciences, and intend to enter a career in higher education. 

Consideration for Advanced-Study Fellowships is given to persons, 
who have previously pursued or are now pursuing, graduate study for a 
doctoral degree in the humanities, social sciences and who are now 
engaged in, or plan to enter, careers in higher education. 

Awards covei' tuition and fees, an annual allowance for books and 
supplies, and a monthly stipend toward living costs. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Advanced-Study Fellowsliips 
or to the Doctoral Fellowships, The Ford Foundation, 320 East 43rd 
Street, New York, New York 10017. 

Danforth Foundation has established the following programs: 

Danforth Graduate. Fellowships open to men and women planning 
to study for a Ph.D. who desire a career in college tead\ing. Awards 
cover required tuition and fees plus dependency allowances, in addition 
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to fellowship stipends based on individual needs. Howovei', stipends may 
not exceed $1,800 (acad'.iiiic year) for single recipients, or $2,200 
(academic year) or $2,950 (calendar year) for married recipients. 

Danforth Graduate Fellowships for Women are designated to offer 
able women whose academic careei'S have been interrupted an opportunity to 
undertake masters or doctoral programs- in preparation for teaching in 
secondary scliools or colleges. Stipends depend on individual need. The 
maximum award for 1971-72 was $3,000 plus tuition and fees, or, for heads 
of faf.iilies, $4,000 plus tuition and fees. 

Kent Graduate Fellowships have been awarded by the Danforth 
Foundation since 1962 to encourage and support selected persons pursuing 
graduate studies leading to a Ph.D. degree who are prepai'ing for teaching 
or administration in colleges and univei'sities. Fellowships are based 
upon individual need, but may not exceed $1,800 (academic year) or 
$2,400 (calendar year) plus dependency allowances. Tuition and fees arc 
also provided. 

Some Addit ional Sources for Economic Assist.anco 
in Higncr Educatj.on 

"A Listing of Schol airships Available to Black Studemts, Spanish-speaking 
Students,” published by the header Development Program, The Free Library 
of Philadelphia, 256 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103 

"A Selected List of Major Fellowship Opportunities and Aids to Advanced 
Kducation for United States Citizens,” published by the Fellowship Office, 
Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 

"A Selected List of Major Fellowship Opportunities and Aids to Advanced 
Hducation for Foreign Nationals,” same address as above. 

Macy Foundation, 277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. They have information 
on medical scholarships. 
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National Medical I’ellowships, Inc., 3935 Elm Street, Downers Grove, 111. 
60515. They have a medical scholarship program for Black Americans, 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans and American Indians. 

Council on Legal Education Opportunity, 863 Pair Street, S.V/., Atlanta, 
GA 30514. They have information on law scholarships. 



Some Additio nal Sou rces for Fou n J at ion As ^ s t ance and 
Programs for Instifations of Higher Education^ 



Baker Trust, 20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005 

Beaumont Foundation, 800 .national City-East Sixth Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114 

Booth Fei'ris Foundation, 25 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 

Borden Company Foundation, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Carnegie Corpo3:ation of New York, 589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Dana Foundation, Smith Building, Greenwich, Conn. 

Donner Foundation, 418 Seven-O-Seven Building, 707 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, VA 

Earhart Foundation, 902 First National Building, Ann ,\rbor, Michigan . 

Field Foundation,' 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Foundation of the Litton Industries, 9570 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210 

Gebhic Foundation, 901 Hotel Jamestown Office Building, Jamestown, New 
York, 14701 

Given (Irene Heinz and John Laporte Given) Foundation, 14 Wall Street, 
Room 2200, New York, N.Y. 10005 

Haynes (John Randolph and Dora Haynes) Foundation, 607 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles, CA 90014 

Irwin F’oundation, 2121 West 21st Street, Chicago, 111. 



Tildcn J. LcMelle and Wilbert J. LcMelle, The Bl ack Colle ge: A 

Strategy for Relevanc y (New York: Frederick A. Praeger Publishers 

[Praegcr Special Studies in United States Economic and Social Development] 
1969), pp. 157-139. 
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Jclko Foundation, 40 V.'all Street, Nevr Yorl;, N.Y. 10005 

Kade Foundation, 100 Church Street, Room 1604, New Yoi'k, N.Y. 10007 

Kenan Junior Charitable Trust, 120 Broadway, Room 3046, Nev/ York, N.Y 
10005 

Kettering Foundation, 42 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio 

Kresge Foundation, 211 hesr Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 

Kress Foundation, 221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 

Lindsay Trust, 38 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusett.s 

Littauer Foundation, 545 East 46th Street, New Yoi'k, N.Y. 10017 

Marsden Foundation, c/o S.W. Childs Management Corporation, One V.'all 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

McCormick Charitable Trust, 435 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

New' World Foundation, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027 

New York Foundation, Four IVcst 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 

Norman Fund, S75 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 

Relm Foundation, 9021 Fii'st National Building, Arm Arbor, Michigan 

Research Corporation, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Resources for the Future, 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. , L'ashington 
■D.C. 20036 

Rockefeller Foundation, 111 West 50th Street, Ke-v/ York, N.Y. 10020 
Russell Sage Foundation, 250 Park Avenue, Ne.v; York, N.Y. 10017 
Schmitt Foundation, 722 First National Bank Building, Chicago, 111. 
Sloan Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, Ne\-; York, N.Y. 10020 
Sullivan Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006 
laconic Foundation, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
V.'eiiiyss Foundation, 200 Nest Ninth Street, Vfilmington, Delaware 
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Whitehall Toimdation, 111 East S9th Street, New York, K.Y. 10022 
Wiitnoy Foundation, 111 IVest 50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10020^ 



2 

For additional information on foundations and program limita- 
tions, see The .Foundation Librai’y Center, The Founda tion Directory, 
3rd cd. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967). 
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APPENDIX V-A 



THE UNIVERSITY Cl- CALIFORNIA 
ETHNIC DISTRIRUTION OF UNDERGRADUA'I'E 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY STUDENTS Cl) 





1966-67 


1967-68 


Fall 

1968-69 


Percent 
of Total EOP 


American Indian 


5 


S 


27 


1.3% 


Wute 


31 


83 


163 


8.0% 


Black, Negro, or 
Afro-Amern can 


222 


490 


960 


47.1% 


Mcxican-American 
Spanish. Surname 


127 


268 


550 


27.0% 


Oriental 


67 


156 


262 


12.9% 


Unidentified 


20 


88 


76 


3.7% 


Totals 


'472 


1,090 


2,038 (2) 


100.0% 



(1) Does not include San Francisco 

(2) Fifty-one di'oppcd out during Full Quarter 1P6S, reducing total 
to 1,987. 
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APPENDIX VI -A 



UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM STUDENTS 
BY ADMISSIONS CLASSIFICATION AND MEDIAN &MDE POINT AVERAGE 



Admissions 

Classification 


1966-67 
Number GPA 


•1967- 

Number 


-68 • 
GPA 


(Fall) 
1968-69 
Numbez' GPA 




Acadeiiii cally 

Eligible 

Freshmen 


166 2.41 


306 


2.30 


287 2.47 




Academically 
Eligibl c 
Transfers 


48 2.66 


106 


2.48 


106 2.47 




Special 

Action 

Freshmen 


75 2.05 


143- 


2.04 


327 2.00 




Special 

Action 

Transfers 


65 2.20 


139 


2.32 


209 2.27 


• 


Continuing 

Eligible 

Students 


106 2.40 


298 


2.43 


666 2.52 




Continuing 

Special 

Action 


12 1.73 


98 


2.27 


392 2 . 15 




Totals 


472 


1,090 




1,987 
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(1) Excludes students at Santa Cruz under pass-fail grading system. 

C2) Includes 94 students who graduated prior to the Spring quarter. 

(April, 1971) 



